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REVIEW. 


steer eres 


With mean complacence ne’er betray your trust, 

Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 

Fear not the anger of the wise to raise; 

Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. Pore. 
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Kerr Goon, a Vovel. Written in hot weather. By Somebody, M. D. C. &e. 
&c. &fc. Author of Sundry works of great merit—never published, or read, 
from His-Story. Reviewed by—Himself—“Esquire” Baltimore: publish- 
ed by Cushing & Jewett. 2 vol. 12mo. 


Ir is seldom, that I have the leisure, and much more seldom 
the inclination, to read any of those countless productions, that 
are issued to the publick under the title of Novels. This indif- 
ference, however, has not proceeded from any dislike to that spe- 
cies of composition: on the contrary, there are many Novels, 
which I could name, that convey more instruction, mingled with 
more rational amusement, to the reader, than any other mode, 
in which the moralist has chosen to communicate his lessons of 
wisdom. But the appetite of the publick for this sort of food has 
proved so voracious, that its purveyors have increased beyond all 
bounds, and Novels are now become as plenty, and as uninterest- 
ing, as Newspaper advertisements. It will be understood, that I 
speak altogether of European writers; for, as yet, but few Ame- 
ricans have entered into the trade of novel-making. The pro- 
duction now before me, is, indeed, the only American Novel, that 
has come under my notice for many years; and it is due to the 
respect which I feel for the genius of my countrymen, to exa- 


nine its claims to publick attention. Strong prejudices certain- 
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ly exist, against American Novels and Dramas, even in the minds 
of those who are most disposed to regard with a favourable eye, 
the exertions of native talents, in other departments of litera. 
ture. It is said, that the quiet and tranquillity of our domestick 
scenes, do not furnish incidents of sufficient interest or variety, 
to form the groundwork of an agreeable tale. It is true, we have 
no venerable Castles that envelope the mysteries of a thousand 
years; we have no haughty Barons, whose feuds disturb the re- 
pose of peaceful tenants; we have no proud Chiefs whose clans are 
in eternal strife; we have no furious Banditti, who keep a whole 
province in awe—It is true, and God be praised that it 1s true! 
we have none of these everlasting subjects to exercise the inge- 
nuity of our writers. But it is not in painting from such scenes 
as these, that a writer can expect to give to his Novel the charac- 
ter of excellence. The most useful lessons of wisdom are those 
which are derived from the most natural and most common occur- 
rences. The conversations at the family fire-side of an Ameri- 
can farmer, may supply as many subjects to the moralist, as those 
in the drawing-room of a noble lord. In fact, human nature is 
the same every where, and the more closely the writer of a No- 
vel copies nature in the delineation of his characters, the more 
powerful will be the impression of the moral, which it is his bust- 
ness to deduce, from their examples. It is on this account that the 
Novels of Fielding, Richardson and Smollett, hold so high a rank 
in English literature. Their pictures are correct resemblances 
of real life. Every reader who looks into them, will find some- 
thing that he has seen, in his daily intercourse with his neigh- 
bours. 

The author of the Novel now under consideration has hinted, 
in his introduction, that he is a young man; but, young as he may 
be, he seems to have acquired that intimate acquaintance with 
the human character, which nothing but the most assiduous study 
and close observation could have given him. He has studied the 
philosophy of the passions, and is enabled to dive into the mo 
tives of human action, with a truth and precision, which rarely 
fall to the lot of modern Novel writers. He has failed, however, 
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in most of the essential qualities that give popularity to a Novel. 


He has introduced no impenetrable mystery to keep alive’ the 
anxiety and terrour of his readers—his incidents have nothing 
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in them of the miraculous—they are such as have occurred with- 
in the knowledge of almost every reader; and those who read this 
Novel under the expectation of seeing all the characters intro- 
duced to them, in their Holiday clothes, will be disappointed.— 
There is nothing new in the circumstance of an author’s reviews 
ing his own work; but there is something witty in the manner, 
in which “Himself—Esquire,” has chosen to introduce his bant- 
ling to the publick notice. His reasons for undertaking this la- 
borious task are so good, that in justice to “Himself,” they ought 
to be given in his own words: 

“This Review is written by the—Author—an uncommon case I admit, but 
not half so uncommon as the acknowledgement. 1 had many reasons for do- 
ing it myself. One, and not the least powerful, was this: I knew that the 
title I had chosen would be such a fruitful source of puns and witicisms— 
that if a joke happened to come into the noddles of any of these critica! gen- 
try, while the subject was under dissection, it must be played off, whatever 
were the consequences. Many a book has been damned by a Reviewer 
with a joke—even against his own opinion. 

“You may be surprised at my temerity in thus pudblickly reviewing my own 
work; but hear my reasons: 

“The author has one great advantage, he is sure to know what isin his book:- 
the publick may be certain that he has read it. The author can best under- 
stand his own plot—and his own merit; and, consequently, the author is the 
most proper person in the world for the reviewer. It may be objected to 
this, that the author will not be impartial. 1 ask you reader, if other cri- 
ticks are?—Ii may be said that he will be likely to think too highly of his 
own work.—He may think too highly of it, | admit; but if he understand 
his business as critick, he will never give a single opinion for or against it— 
from the beginning, to the end. Let it be admitted then that the author 
could best criticise his own work. ‘The next question is—should he do it 
publickly, or privately’—I think it should be done publickly:—it is more 
manly:—and his opinions are entitled to more respect than those of any 
anonymous writer. No matter whether that author be known, or not; he is 
always responsible as author. But how is a concealed critick to be attacked? 
—There was Richard Cumberland, now:—he reviewed himself, and de- 
clared that occasionally he was a “great writer.” Reader, I am very serious» 
have you never read a review that you thought perfectly just? Would 
you have still thought so, if you had known the review-er to have been a 
friend to the review-ed?” 

He has followed the example of many other authors in bidding 
defiance to the criticks; but his philippicks come from him with 
somuch good humour, that he is evidently not disposed to excite 
their animosity. His object is to laugh at the equivocal manner 
of some reviewers; which he does with much wit and pleasantry 
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The following extracts will furnish a fair specimen of his ta. 


lents as a reviewer. 

“This novel is unquestionably the production of some young man: we 
knew it the moment we saw the title:—some undisciplined writer, who fan. 
cies that laboured originality is wit. It is too hastily pushed into this cold 
world. The title is its first cry of life, and our readers must forgive us, if we 
award to its infancy, more of the mercy, than the justice of criticism. 

“The author is inveterately eccentrick:—he is not contented with decla, 
ring himself to be Somebody, but he is guilty of a contemptible pun in the 
very title page. If he had said by nobody, it would have been much more 
modest and appropriate; not there is no such family as the former; for there 
really are many descendants of that ancient and respectable house, yet living, 
All the world will remember Sir Dunkan Dougal M’Sumbuddy (for so the 
name should be spelt.) He was the first of the family of whom we have 
any authentick records, and flourished fourteen hundred and twenty-one 
years, and nineteen months, before the publication of Ossian’s third poem, 
in which he very pointedly alludes to the old gentleman, in these remarka- 
ble words: “Some spirit looks from the hill of storms;” which Mr. M’Pher. 
son should have rendered Somebody, as the word Glaggrugrokee means in 
Gaélic: and there was another very erudite and respectable person of the 


same name, who was candle-snuffer and groom of the stole (two officers of 


great dignity, even now, where kings are plenty,) under Canute.” ..... 

“It is possible, after all, that this is only a fictitious name. We hope s0, 
sincerely, for the honour of the rest of the family:—we dislike such mas- 
querades: concealment implies guilt. Not that we wish to see the throb. 
bings of the heart we have smitten, as our enemies would insinuate, but our 
feelings revolt from such disingenuousness.” ....... 

“Having gone so far in explaining ourselves, and we trust satisfactorily, we 
should now make some extracts from this “Keep Cool;” but we couid not 
do it “justice.” The author seems to have genius, but of what character, 
or in what quantity, we cannot pretend to determine. His characters are too 
abundant, and too little distinguished from each other; for, many seem tobe 
but different modifications of the same mind. He sets out, with a design to 
make every onc of them, men, women, and children, energetick, and el, 
oquent; but he relents sufficiently to make his dramatis persone act diffe- 
rently, although they still ¢alk alike. The moral is certainly tolerable. The 
author has merit, and we shall keep an eye upon his future proceedings. If 
he should hereafter do any thing else in this way, of a more respectable 
character, the publick may thank ws for it;—if he should not, they may 
thank us for whipping him into silence.” 

There is at least one truth, in what the author says of himself in 
his review—he is “inveterately eccentrick;“ and if this be the 
characteristick of genius, every page of his book will bear testi- 
mony to his possessing it in an eminent degree. Devious, however, 
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as is the manner of the author in general, he can sometimes speak 
with the gravity and decision of a philosopher. Every American 
will join in the wish that the following prediction may be speedi- 
ly fulfilled. 


“The time will arrive when the productions of American science and 
genius, will bear some proportion to the scale of their inspiration. The 
time will arrive, when these slanders and these aspersions will be forgot- 
ten; when our posterity will wonder that we could have ever doubted the 
everlasting charter of greatness, that is written upon our barriers—our cata- 
racts—our rivers—and our mountains.” 


By the introduction ofa neat and appropriate tale, in the first 
chapter, the author very handsomely disavows all personal allu- 
sion in the delineation of his characters—he declares, that they 
are all the legitimate offspring of his own brain, and that whatever 
resemblances they may bear to the children of men, they owe it 
tothe character of identity stamped upon human nature. He 
seems to have formed no plan for the construction of aregular story. 
The personages, with one or two exceptions, are introduced with- 
out form or ceremony, and some of them are heard of no more 
after the first introduction. Something more of preparation how- 
ever, is observed, with regard to his Hero, who after the manner 
of the most approved modern Dramatists, is not suffered to make 
his appearance, until near the end of the first volume—after the 
reader has become quite familiar with every other character, and 
when it may be naturally supposed, that the love of novelty 
would induce him to greet a stranger with complacency. In the 
formation of this Hero, the author seems to have forgotten that 
it was his design to furnish a picture of genuine, merican man- 
ners. Colonel Sydney is not only an Engtishman, but the des- 
cendant of a noble house, and heir to a tithke—He has been, more- 
over, our active enemy, the sworn brother of Savages; so that, what~ 
ever may be the moral instruction intended to be conveyed by 
the exhibition of his example, it must lose halfits value to Ameri- 
cans, by its inapplicability to their state of society. Besides, by 
the introduction of foreign examples, the author virtually ac- 
knowledges the charge of national inferiority, which on other oc- 
casions, he controverts with all the eloquence of patriotick pride. 
It was surely possible for him to have found, in some of his own 
countrymen, all the heroick attributes, all the qualities that con- 
stitute that nobility of soul, which he ascribes to an English Colo- 
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nel. It may have been his intention, however, to ridicule that 
grovelling propensity, which has beendiscoverd in many of our 
countrymen, to regard every English Officer that happens to ho- 
nour us with his presence, as belonging to a superiour order of be- 
ings—a propensity which has been disgracefully manifested in 
more than one recent instance. Butif this be his intention, much 
of the satire will be lost in the obscurity of its disguise. 

In the character of Charles Percy, the author seems to have had 
two distinct designs; both of which are partly executed and after- 
wards thrown into one, without regard to the incongruity of their 
constituent principles. The reader is at first disposed to greet 
him as the hero of the story, and as one having all the requisites 
to form such a character. He is described as “a soldier, a brave 
one, and a gentleman,” having “the heart of a man,” and ready to 
worship perfection, wherever he met with it. But in a little time 
he is found to be any thing but a brave soldier and a gentleman, 
With the exception of these inconsistencies in the character of 
Percy, the author has been peculiarly happy in his delineations, 
The character of Echo, more particularly, is admirably drawn. 
and faithfully supported throughout. Something of his singular- 
ities may be seen in the following conversation, which will afford 
also a good specimen of the author’s manner. 

* ¢The ladies have been reading some of your poetry.’ 

‘And admired it, of course,’ said Echo. Earnest started. The ladies al- 
most laughed, but they looked at him again, and wondered at themselves. 
They could not understand why he was right, but they felt a certainty that 
he was. And that he—that man, with the deep eye, could not say a fool- 
ing thing, if he would: they looked serious. 

“Echo’s face brightened; aud the ladies laughed outright- And for their 
souls they could not have told why. They all checked themselves at the 
same moment; and felt something like shame at their rudeness. Each felt, 
and wanted to say, ‘what will he think us, to laugh so like simpletons? 

“ ‘Well, said Earnest, with much gravity ‘I am glad to hear one impartial 
critick; you have been called a madman by some.’ 

‘Have 1? was the reply; then after a pause he added, ‘well, I-dare say, 
they were right.’ 

"Thank you,’ said Harriot, ‘thank you, Sir, in the name of our whole sex, 
So, if the ladies admire a poet, he must be mad of course!’ 

*Of course?’ said Echo, looking bewildered. He knew not what he was 
saying, when he made the remark that elicited this retort; but now instant- 
ly recollecting himself, he half rose from his seat; a keen flash of surprise 
fell on Harriot. She never felt so proud. 
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« ‘Young lady,’ said Echo, in a voice of cheerful commendation, that 
Earnest said he never heard before, ‘young lady, a palpable hit! you have 
done more towards making a gentleman of me than’—again he forgot him- 
self; his eye flashed again; ‘but let me explain myself,’ said he. ‘Who is 
perfect? Who ever wrote so as not to deserve censure? Who that had 
genius never said or did a thing that seemed like madness? I spoke as! felt. 
You admired my poetry, and I thanked you. My friend here was a gentle- 
man; you were ladies: could I believe that you would introduce the subject 
of my poetry, if you did not mean to praise it, if you did not admire it? For 
the future, ladies,’ and his eye glanced rapidly round the room, ‘you may 
praise me or my poetry as much as you please; I can hear jt, to my face or 
not.’ 

“Harriot and Earnest saw the sarcasm; but the others did not, and only 
thought that Mr. Echo was a “very strange man.’ 

“<I grant you, ladies,’ said Echo, with a sarcastick tone, ‘that it would 
have been much pretticr, more according to form, to have held down my 
head, blushed, if I could, or thrown down my eyes; but I knew my lines de- 
served praise, and I gave it, and I always shall.’ 

“The ladies were puzzled; they knew not whether to approve or con- 
demn, and therefore, as usual, they all laughed a “ttle. 

“You are right to laugh, ladies,’ he continued; ‘yet there never was an 
author since the creation who has not done the same thing. Every man who 
publishes, let him say what he will about his opinion, proves incontestibly 
that he thinks highly of himself and his work; aye, if he shows a line to a 
living soul, it is proof;—proof that he is vain, as the world calls vanity. 
What folly for a man after he has published, to mince about a little flattery; 
to apologize; to declare that his book was a trifle, full of errours, written 
in a hurry, out of town when it was printed, never sfw a proofsheet. He 
is either a liar, or a fool; he probably is both; first, he does not believe his 
book isa trifie; he says so, and he isa dar. He expects the publick to buy 
a book that the author himself declares is full of errours, &c. and therefore 
he is a fool—to say nothing of the compliment he pays the publick. The 
world has affixed a penalty upon the commission of sincerity; it rewards hy- 
pocrisy, lying and concealment 4 

“‘How? said Karnest. 

““By condemning uniformly and unequivocally every man who speaks 
well of himself; as if a man is not likely to know himself best.’ 

“He would be partial,’ said Harriot. 

“ True, Miss; and who is not partial? He would be best acquainted with 
his own merit, meaning, and purpose; and his opinion should be most re- 
spected. He might overrate bis abilities; but others would underrate them; 
and which is worse for society? Every man acts according to the standard of 
his self-eatimation. Who would be best qualified to write a man’s biography; 
a stranger or an intimate” 

“*An intimate, certainly.’ ; 

“*Who would be best qualified to judge of a man’s writings critically; a 
stranger, or an intimate” 
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“A stranger, certainly,’ cried Harriot and Earnest, ina breath; ‘he would 
try it by its merits.’ 

« ‘Well, lady, and you, Earnest, I won’t dispute with you now; for Tam not 
fully myself yet; my horse fell with me, and I feel a dizziness in my head; 
but I pledge myself to make you both converts to an opinion directly the 
reverse, at some future hour,’ ” 

As an evidence of the author’s talents for poetical description, | 
must beg leave to introduce tothe reader,his picture of Laura, 
at the Harp: 

“That form so ethereal, so visionary, bending over a superb harp—th 
most romantick and poetical of all instruments; her rich locks floating like 
dark mist around her. It was a picture for Painting to exhaust herself upon, 
Again she struck a few trembling chords, and the palpitation of every heart 
bore witness to the enchantment; every pulse kept time toit. The strain 
she chose was variable, as caprice, ’twas now slow, and sighing; now warb. 
ling clearly like the voice of the sky-lark, when he scatters his steady notes 
from the clouds; now wild as the tremblings of romance and enthusiasm. 
The song became more and more soothing; you would fecl as if some spirit 
of the air were fanning you to forgetfulness, with his snowy pinion, some- 
thing heavenly seemed to be hovering over you. 

“Suddenly awoke the whole majesty of Genius!—the Harp shook—it was 
the very voice of bursting magnificence an eruption of song. Her 
figure arose erect from its graceful bending; once more, only once more, 
she threw her whole spirit over the wires; and al] was still as the house of 
death.” ” 

The grand purpose of the author, in his novel, seems to have 
been to show the wickedness and absurdity of the practice of 
duelling. His arguments against it are addressed, not to the reli- 
rion but to the reason of his readers; for, to those who believe in 
divine revelation, no argument was necessary—for them it ought 
to be sufficient that God has prohibited it: his object, therefore, is 
to convince those who profess to make reason the rule of their 
conduct. Itis a subject which has occupied so many writers as 
well Christians as others, that it would be difficult to say any 
thing upon itentirely new. But there is a novelty in the author's 
mode of reasoning, for which he deserves the praise of great in- 
renuity. It will be considered by some, perhaps, that his moral 
would have been more perfect, if, instead of making his hero 
yield, in the end, to the necessity of fighting in order to avoid 
the sneers of the world, he had made him, an example of the po* 
sibility of avoiding both. If the man, who has given unquestion- 


able proofs of courage, in every situation in which courage is 
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“most called for, cannot refuse to accept a challenge without incur- 
ring the contempt of the world, it may be asked, how will the 
man, whose courage has never been put to the proof, be able to 
convince the world, that he refuses to fight from a sense of moral 
duty and not from cowardice? Upon the whole, however, the au- 
thor’s arguments deserve the serious consideration of every 
reader. 

There is not so much variety of incident, as the mere novel- 
reader would expect to find; but there is, what is of more value, 
a greater regard to verisimilitude, than is to be met with in most 
modern novels. ‘The dialogues are supported with great spirit, 
and with occasional sparkles of genuine wit. The scenery is for 
the most part American, and is painted with much truth of co- 
louring. By the mottos, which are prefixed to the several Chap- 
ters, the author seems to have intended to ridicule the absurdity 
ef all such appendages, which, in general, serve no other purpose 
than to show a variety of reading, havipg no sort of connexion 
with the subject of the chapter. Many of them contain, at the 
same time, some exquisite strokes of satire, against the authors 
to whom they are attributed. 

The principal faults in the author’s style, are too great a fond- 
ness for colloquial phrases and expressions, and too little atten- 
tion to the proper connexion of his sentences. These are faults, 
however, which are common to all young writers, and which will 
be easily corrected by experience. The diction is, generally, 
pure; the sentiments are bold and vigorous; and the moral unex- 
ceptionable. It is evidently in his power to write a novel, that 
may place that department of our literature upon the most re- 
spectable footing; and I sincerely hope, that the publick recep- 
tion of his present attempt, may induce him, at no distant period, 
to resume the pen. 
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Lala Rosth, an Oriental Romance. By Thomas Moore. Philadelphia: M 
Thomas. 18mo. 1817. (Concluded from page 48.) 

The account which the poet gives of the tower, which so much 

excited the curiosity of Lalla Rookh and her ladies, is that it “was 

the remains of an ancient Fire-Temple, built by those Ghebers 


T Persians of the old religion who many hundred years since, 
you. 1%. 99 
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had fled hither from their Arab conquerors, preferring liberty and 
their altars in a foreign land to the alternative of apostacy or perse- 
cution in their own.” Hafed, the last of the Persian chiefs who 
stood against the tyranny of the Arabs, is the hero of the poem, 
He loves the daughter of the Arab ruler, and holds frequent meet- 
ings with her in the tower of her father, before she discovers that 
he belongs to those Ghebers, of whom, she had been taught from 
her infancy, to entertain the most deadly hatred. The influence 
of love, however, proves to be too powerful for the early precepts of 
her father; and when, with gladdened visage, he comes to inform 
her, that the treachery of one of Hafed’s followers had put him 
in possession of the only means of successfully attacking his strong 
hold, she is not able to conceal the agony of her feelings. The 
father attributes her appearance and expressions to the natural 
dread of being compelled to witness these daily scenes of blood, and 
determines to send her back to Arabia, before the execution of 
his purpose. A boat is accordingly provided, and Hinda embarks 
—a storm arises, in the midst of which her boat is attacked—she 
hears the clash of swords, mingled with the tumults of the storm 


—her senses are overpowered— 








“«“__——a faintness came 

Chill o’er her, and her sinking frame, 
Amid the ruins of that hour, 

Lay like a pale and scorched flower, 
Beneath the red volcano’s shower!” 

Upon the recovery of her senses, she finds herself in the pow- 
er of the mortal enemies of her house, and that her own beloved 
Gheber is their leader, Hafed, the very Hafed, whose destruction 
had been planned by her father. She gives him information of 
the fate that awaits him, and beseeches him to fly with her from 
the danger. Hafed, however, nobly determines to remain with his 
followers to the last, and having taken orders for the safety of 
Hinda, he prepares to meet the foe. They come at the appoint- 
ed hour, through the secret passages of the tower—Hafed and his 
brave associates fight, until their exhausted frames are no longer 
able to make resistance. All are slain but Hafed and one other, 
who determine to immolate themselves upon the pyre that had 
been raised to the worship of their god. Hinda, who had been 
entrusted to the care of a faithful band of veterans, with order* 
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to restore her safely to her father, catches a glimpse of Hafed as 
he throws himself upon the burning pile,and plunges into the 
wave. 

This poem is unquestionably the best in the book: nor would it 
suffer by comparison with the best production of the noble Byron. 
The subjects, however, are not such as are likely to procure for 
the author many friends among the orthodow, either in religion or 
politicks. His allusions to the oppressed and degraded state of 
his own country, are too plain to be misunderstood; and his re- 
marks on the persecuting spirit of established creeds are given 
with a freedom and boldness of invective, that might easily be 
construed into sedition. ‘The name too by which he has chosen 
to designate Persia, seems to have been selected more on account 
of its resemblance to the name of the Emerald Isle, than from 
any advantage of poetical sound. ‘The following picture of a 
bigoted tyrant, is drawn with such truth and strength of colours 
ing, that the likeness may suit many others besides Al Hassan: 


“Ev’n he, that tyrant Arab, sleeps 
Calm while a nation round him weeps; 
While curses load the air he breathes, 
And falchions from unnumber’d sheaths 
Are starting to avenge the shame 
His race hath brought on [man’s name. 
Hard, heartless Chief, unmov’d alike 
Mid eyes that weep and swords that strike 
One of that saintly, murderous brood, 
To carnage and the Koran given 

Who think through unbelievers’ blood 

Lies their directest path to heaven. 
One, who will pause and kneel unshod 

in the warm blood his hand hath pour’d, 
To mutter o’er some text of God 

Engraven on his reeking sword—” 


And what follows, may, without much straining of the sense, be 
applied as well to Erin as to Iran: 
“Her throne had fall’n—her pride was crush’d 
Her sons were willing slaves, nor blush’d, 
In their own land, no more their own, 
To crouch beneath a stranger’s throne.” 


“Yet has she hearts, mid all this ill, 
O’er all this wreck high buoyant stil! 
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follows: 


lover: 





For ESE LET 


With hope and vengeance; hearts that yet, 
Like gems, in darkness issuing rays 

They've treasur’d from the eun that’s set 
Beam all the light of long-lost days 

And swords she hath, nor weak nor slow 
To second all such hearts can dare.—” 





But, when the poet talks of woman, or of love, his voice, as 
the ladies of Lalla Rookh have happily expressed it, is “as sweet 
as if he had chewed the leaves of that enchanted tree, which 
grows over the tomb of the musician, Tan Sein.” After descri- 
bing the blooming daughter of Al Hassan, as rich in all that 
makes woman lovely, he thus continues the portrait: 


“Yet, fill’d with all youth’s sweet desires, 
Mingling the meek and vestal fires 
Of other worlds with all the bliss, 
The fond weak tenderness of this! 
A soul too, more than half divine, 
Where, threugh some shades of earthly feeling, 
Religion’s soften’d glories shine, 
Like light through summer foliage stealing, 
Shedding a glow of such mild hue, 
So warm, and yet so shadowy too, 
As makes the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere!” 


No lover will deny the truth or beauty of the metaphor that 


“Love, all-defying Love, who sees 
No charm in trophies won with ease; 
Whose rarest, dearest fruits of bliss 
Are pluck’d on Danger’s precipice! 
Bolder than they, who dare not dive 
For pearls, but when the sea’s at rest, 
Love, in the tempest most alive, 
Hath ever held that pearl the best 
He finds beneath the stormiest water!” 


No poet ever displayed a more correct knowledge of the human 
heart than Mr Moore. He has seen it under every aspect, and 
he has studied its every feeling and every passion. The propen- 
sity, which we have to consider every misfortune, that befalls us, 
as but a link of the chain, with which destiny has bound us, is 
beautifully exhibited, in the complaint of Hinda to her mournful 
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“Oh ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay; 
1 never lov’da tree or flower, 
But’ twas the first to fade away. 
I never nurs’d a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft, black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die!” 


The friend of liberty and independence will hug to his heart 
the man, who could utter the following sentiment: 


“Oh! he would rather houseless roam 
Where Freedom and his God may lead 

Than be the sleekest slave at home 

That crouches to the conqueror’s creed!” 


The difference between rebellion, and the success that converts 
it into heroism is admirably depicted in what follows—the simile 
that closes the stanza is exquisitely beautiful. 


“How many a spirit, born to bless, 
Has sunk beneath that withering name, 

Whom but a day’s, an hour’s success 
Had wafted to eternal fame! 

As exhalations, when they burst 

From the warm earth, if chill’d at first, 

If check’d in soaring from the plain, 

Darken to fogs and sink again; 

But if they once triumphant spread 

Their wings above the mountain head, 

Become enthron’d in upper air, 

And turn to sun-bright glories there.” 

It is impossible not to believe, that the author intended an allu- 
sion to the state of his own country, in the sentiments that he places 
in the mouth of his hero, Hafed. There are too many points of 
resemblance between the character of the Arab ruler, and that of 
a certain Prince Regent, to be entirely the effect of accident. 

“ Tf Inaw will look tamely on, 
And sec her priests, her warriors driven 

Before a sensual bigot’s nod 
A wretch, who takes his lusts to heaven, 

And makes a pander of his God! 
¥f her proud sons, her high-born souls, 

Men, in whose veins—oh last disgrace‘ 

The blood of Zar and Rustam rolls, 
Wf They will court this upstart race, 
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If they will crouch to Inan’s foes, 

Why, let them—till the land’s despair 
Cries out to heav’n, and bondage grows 

Too vile for ev’n the vile to bear! 
Till shame at last, long hidden, burns 
Their inmost core, and conscience turné 
Fach coward tear the slave lets fall 
Back on his heart in drops of gall!’” 


The heart of the patriot, of every country, will respond to 
the curse, which the poet has uttered against the traitor. It is 
not in the power of language to be more expressive, or in the 
power of poetry to invent a hell of more exquisite torments. 


“Oh for a tongue to curse the slave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave, 
And blasts them in their hour of might! 
May life’s unblessed cup for him 
Be drugg’d with treacheries to the brim, 
With hopes, that but allure to fly, 
With joys that vanish while he sips, 
Like Dead-Sea fruits, that tempt the eye 
But turn to ashes on the lips! 
His country’s curse, his children's shame, 
Outcast of virtue, peace and fame, 


aes May he, at last, with lips of fiame 
Hy : On the parch’d desert thirsting die,— 
ba While lakes that shone in mockery nigh 
aa ey Are fading off untouch’d, untasted, 


Like the once glorious hopes he blasted! 
And when from earth his spirit flies, 
Just prophetlet the damn’d one dwell 
Full in the sight of Paradise 
Beholding heaven, and feeling hell!” 

IT cannot think it necessary to make any apology to the reader, 
for the numerous extracts, which are made from this beautiful 
poem. It would not be possible for any reviewer to do justice to 
the merits of Mr Moore without it. ‘The poem forms indeed, such 
a constellation of beauties, that to point them all out, would be to 
transcribe the whole piece. The following picture of a “lower- 
ing” sky, is equal to the finest that ever came from the masterly 
pencil of Lord Byron. . 


“The day is lowering—stilly black 
Sleeps the green wave, while heaven’s rack. 
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Dispers’d and wild, ’twixt earth and sky 
Hangs like a shatter’d canopy! 
There’s not a cloud in that blue plain 

But tells of storm to come or past; 
Here, flying loosely as the mane 

Of a young war-horse in the blast; 
There, roll’d in masses dark and swelling 
As proud to be the thunde:’s dwelling! 
Whilst some, already burst and riven, 
Seem melting down the verge of heaven; 
As though the infunt storm had rent 

The mighty womb that gave him birth, 
And, having swept the firmament, 

Was now in fierce career for earth. 

How beautiful and appropriate are the following similes' 

“Her hands were clasp’d, her eyes upturn’d, 
Dropping their tears like moonlight rain.” 








” 


“Yes—for a spirit firm as hers, 

Is always pure, ev’n while it errs; 

As sunshine, broken in the rill, 

Though turn’d astray, is sunshine still !” 


The poet is not less happy in describing the sweet serenity that 


_ succeeds to a storm, than in painting the fierceness of the storm 


itself. In almost every line of the following passage, the reader 
will perceive that smooth and delicate contexture of words and 
syllables—that easy flow of the verse, which makes the tranquil- 


lity described present to the senses. 
“How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone; 
When warring winds have died away, 
And clouds, beneath the glancing ray, 
Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity,— 
Fresh as if Day again were born, 
Again upon the lap of Morn! 
When the light blossoms rudely torn 
And scatter’d at the whirlwind’s will, 
Hang floating in the pure air still, 
Filling it all with precious balm, 
in gratitude for this sweet calm;— 
And every drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers 

Sparkles, as ’twere that lightning-gem 

Whose liquid flame is born of them’ 
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When ’stead of one unchanging breeze, 
There blow a thousand gentle airs, 
And each a different perfume bears,— 
As if the loveliest plants and trees 
Had vassal breezes of their own 
To watch and wait on them alone, 
And waft no other breath than theirs!” 

Moore is always at home, when love is his theme. The fervour 
of a pure affection is admirably shown in the following lines: 

“ ‘Oh haste—the bark that bore me hither 
Can waft us o’er yon dark’ning sea 

East—west—alas, I care not whither, 
So thou art safe, and I with thee. 

Go where we will, this hand in thine, 
Those eyes before me smiling thus, 

Through good and ill, through storm and shine, 
The world’s a world of love for us! 

On some calm blessed shore we’ll dwell 

Where ’tis no crime to love too well;— 

Where thus to worship tenderly 

An erring child of light like thee 

Will not be sin—or, if it be, 

Where we may weep our faults away, 

Together kneeling, night and day, 

Thou, for my sake, at ALLa’s slirine, 

And I—at any God’s; for thine!” 

To say that the poem of “The Fire-Worshippers” is faultless, 
would be to say of it, whatno human production can ever de- 
serve; and to say less, is hardly to give it as much praise, as it 
really merits. ‘There is, perhaps, not so much splendour of ima- 
gery, asin some of the productions of Byron; but there is a pro- 
priety of similitude, a correctness of metaphor, and a musical 
sweetness in the metre, which more than compensates for the ab- 
sence of that stormy grandeur, in which Byron most frequently 
exhibits himself.— As to the sentiments of the poem, both religious 
and political, whatever the bigot may say to the contrary, they 
are such as every man must admire, who is not too much a hy- 
pocrite to profess what he really feels. 

The reader will not be surprised, that the lovely Lalla Roolkh 
became more and more enamoured of the poet, who could furnish 
such entertainment as that, with which Feramorz beguiled the 
tedious hours of her journey. “During the latter part of the jour 
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ney, indeed, she had sunk into a deep sadness, from which no- 
thing but the presence of the young minstrel could awake her. 
Like those lamps in tombs, which only light up when the air is 
admitted, it was only at his approach, that her eyes became smi- 
ling and animated.” They had now arrived at “the rich valley of 
Hussun Abdaul” near which were the Royal Gardens, in which 
Emperours were wont to wander with their favourites of the Ha- 
ram. Every thing about this delicious spot conspired to awaken 
the tenderest sentiments—Feramorz was seldom absent from the 
pavilion of the princess; and the princess was never happy a mo- 
ment out of his presence. In this state of their mutual passion 
he proposed to relate to her the story of “the Sultana Nourmahal 
—the Light of the Haram”—a story artfully calculated to keep 
alive the passion of the princess. “It related, he said, to the 
reconcilement of a sort of lovers’ quarrel, which took place be- 
tween her and the Emperour during a Feast of Roses at Cashmere; 
and would remind the Princess of that difference between Ha- 
roun-al-Raschid and his fair mistress Marida, which was so hap- 
pily made up by the sweet strains of the musician, Moussali.” 

The lyrical strain in which the poet begins this beautiful piece, 
will again remind the reader of the earlier efforts of Mr. Moore: 
“Who has not heard of the vale of Casuwrne, 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave, 


Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave?” 


The unclouded happiness, which simple innocence enjoys in 
the fruition of a long expected pleasure—the unmixed delight, 
which every thing imparts to the heart at ease—could not be ex- 
pressed in language more true to nature, than that in which the 
poet describes the joyous revellers of this Feast of Roses: 


“And all were free, and wandering, 
And all exclaim’d to all they met, 
That never did the summer bring 
So gay a Feast of Roses yet; 
The moon had never shed a light, 
So clear as that which bless’d them there; 
The roses ne’er shone half so bright, 
Nor they themselves look’d half so fair.” 


Woman is at all times, the idol of his worship: 
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“If Woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 
Think, think what a heav’n she must make of CasmMeEne.” 
And he never fails to dress his heroine in all the loveliness of 
the brightest fancy. There is a richness in the following descrip. 
tion that would awaken passion in the sternest anchorite that ever 
devoted himself to solitude. as 
dif 
“There’s a beauty, for ever unchangingly bright, his 
Like the long, sunny lapse of a summer day’s light, er 
Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, the 
Till Love falls asleep in its sameness of splendour, 
This was not the beauty—oh! nothing like this, the 
That to young Nournmanat gale such magick of blisg son 
But that loveliness, ever in motion, which plays you 
Like the light upon autumn’s soft shadowy days, per 
Now here and now there, giving warmth as it flies fon 
From the lips to the check, from the cheek to the eyes, tha 
Now melting in mist and now bursting in gleams, hi 
Like the glimpse a saint has of Heav’n in his dreams! ms 
When pensive, it seem’d as if that very grace, ligt 
That charm of all others, was born with her face. you 
And when angry for ev’n in the tranquillest climes no 
Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometimes— of | 
The short passing anger but seem’d to awaken Th 
New beauty, like flow’rs that are sweetest when shaken but 
If tenderness touch’d her, the dark of her eye “ 
At once took a darker, a heavenlier dye, ee: 
From the depth of whose shadow, like holy revealings her 
From innermost shrines, came the light of her feelings. | arr 
Then her mirth—oh! ’twas sportive as ever took wing be 
| From the heart with a burst, like the wild-bird in spring; was 
| a Tilum’d by a wit that would fascinate sages, aut 
Yet playful as Peris just loos’d from their cages, _— 
While her laugh, full of life, without any control 
But the sweet one of gracefulness, rung from her soul; ply 
And where it most sparkl’d no glance could discover, vere 
In lip, cheek or eyes, for she brighten’d all over, Wor 
Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon, 7" 
When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun.” shin 
shor 
I shall make but one short extract more, form the crowd of ex- arou 
a pi 


quisitely beautiful passages in this little poem. The utmost 
stretch of poetical fancy can never soar beyond the sublimity ¢f 
the following simile: 
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“And, oh how the eyes of beauty glisten 
When Musick has reach’d her inward soul, 
Like the silent stars, that wink and listen 
Waite Heav’s’s ETERNAL MELODIES ROLL!” 


At the conclusion of this last song of the minstrel, Fadladeen, 
as usual, undertook to pronounce his critical judgment, which 
differed widely, as the reader will readily guess, from that of 
his mistress Lalla Rookh. The poet was too much of a free-think- 
er upon all subjects, to please the orthodox Chamberlain. “Upoa 
the whole it was his opinion, (he said,) from the specimens which 
they had heard, and which he begged to say, were the most tire- 
some part of the journey, that, whatever merits this well-dressed 
young gentleman might possess, poetry was by no means his pro- 
per avocation; and indeed” concluded the critick, “from his 
fondness for flowers and for birds, I would venture to suggest, 
that a florist or a bird-catcher, is a much more suitable calling for 
him than a poet.” They had now reached the confines of that de- 
lightful valley, in which the meeting was to take place, between the 
young king of Bucharia and the lovely Lalla Rookh; there were 
no more evenings to be spent in listening to the enchanting voice 
of Feramorz, and the princess, of course, saw no more of him, 
The splendour and magnificence that now met her atevery step, 
but served to darken the gloom of her heart at the near prospect of 
meeting a man, the sight of whom would be rendered hateful to 
her, by the remembrance of Feramorz. It was night when they 
arrived, and it had been determined, that the princess should not 
be presented to the king until the moment of the marriage, which 
was to take place the next morning. The description which the 
author has given of that eventful morning, and of the manner 
in which Lalla Rookh was presented to the monarch, is so sim- 
ply beautiful—the catastrophe is so finely wrought—and the in- 
terest so well kept up—that I cannot forbear to give it in his own 
words. 

“The morning was as fair as the maid upon whose nuptials it rase, and the 
shining Lake, all covered with boats, the minstrels playing upon the 
shoresof the islinds, and the crowded summer houseson the green hills 
around, with shawls and banners waving from their roofs, presented such 
a picture of animated rejoicing, as only she, who was the object of it all, did 
not feel with transport. To Latta Rooxs alone it was a melancholy pageant, 
wor could she have even borne to look upon the ecene werg it not for ahops 
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that among the crowds around she might once more perhaps catch a glimpse 
of Frramorz. So much was her imagination haunted by this thought that 
there was scarcely an islet or boat she passed, at which her heart did not 
flutter with a momentary fancy that he was there. Happy, in her eyes, the 
humblest slave upon whom the light of his dear looks fell!—In the barge 
immediately after the Princess was Fanraverx, with his silken curtains 
widely apart, that all might have the benefit of hisaugust presence, with his 
head full of the speech he was to deliver to the King, concerning Frramorz 
and literature, and the Chabuk, as connected therewith. 

“They had now entered the canal which leads from the Lake to the 
splendid domes and saloons of the Shalimar, and glided on through gardens 
ascending from each bank, full of flowering shrubs that made the air all per. 
fume; while from the middle of the canal rose jets of water, smooth and un. 
broken, to such a dazzling height, that they stood like pillars of diamond in 
the sunshine. After sailing under the arches of various saloons they at length 
arrived at the last and most magnificent, where the monarch awaited the co. 
ming of his bride; and such was the agitation of her heart and frame, that it 
was with difficulty she walked up the marble steps, which were covered with 
cloth of gold for her ascent from the barge. At the end ofthe hall stood twe 
thrones as precious as the Cerulian Throne of Koolburga, onone of which 
sat Axrris, the youthful King of Bucharia and on the other was, in a few min- 
utes, to be placed the most beautiful Princess in the world. Immediately 
upon the entrance of Latta Rooxu into the saloon, the monarch descended 
from his throne to meet her; but, scarcely had he time to take her hand in 
his, when she screamed with surprise and fainted at his feet. It was Frna. 
monz himself that stood before her! Feramorz was, himself, the Sovereiga 
of Busharia, who in this disguise had accompanied his young bride from 
Delhi, and having won her love asan humble minstrel, now amply deserved 
to enjoy it as a King.” 

The reader can easily fancy the ludicrous distress, into which 
this discovery threw the poor critick, Fadladeen, who had been so 
free in his animadversions upon the productions of so great a man! 
The alacrity, however, with which he changed his opinion, soon 
got him out of the scrape, and is a fine satire on the honesty of 
those hireling conservators of publick taste, who bow to the om- 
nipotence of aname, In this country—thanks to the spirit of 
independence which delivered us from the like temptation!—the 
satire will not be felt; but there are many Fadladeens elswhere, 
who will not fail to recognise the picture. “His criticisms were 
all, of course, recanted instantly; he was seized with an admira- 
tion of the King’s verses, as unbounded as he begged him tobe. 
teive, it was disinterested; and the following week saw him in pos 
session of an additional place, swearing by all the Saints of I+ 
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lam, that never had their existed so great a poet as the Monarch 

Aliris, and ready to prescribe his favourite regimen of the Cha- 
buk for every man, woman, and child, that dared to think other- 
wise.” 

Although I am not willing to go quite so far as the grand Cham- 
berlain, in his dast opinion, that there never has eaisted so great a 
poet, yet I am disposed to think that this production of “Lalla 
Rookh” deserves to stand in the highest rank of modern poetry; 
and that Mr. Moore has raised a monument to his name, that will 
endure as long as the influence of harmony itself. 


ne? ee 


The Life Robert Fulton, by his friend (alwallader D. Colden; Read before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of New-York: comprising some ac- 
count of the invention, progress, and establishment of Steum-boate; of im- 
provements in the constructiou and navigation of canals, and other objects of 
public utility. With an Appendix. New-York: Kirk & Mercein, 1817. 
Octavo pp. 371. 

The name of Robert Fulton, is so intimately connected with 
ene of the most important and useful dicoveries, that ever was 
made for the convenience and comfort of man, that the publick 
cannot fail tobe interested in every thing that relates to his life 
and studies. Whatever may have been said by the enemies of 
Mr. Fulton—for no man of genius was ever without enemies— 
to take away from him the merit of having discovered the mode 
of applying steam to the propulsion of boats; it isa fact not less 
notorious to the world, than honourable to our countryman, that 
no advantages resulted to the publick from the discovery, until 
the genius of Mr. Fulton supplied the deficiences of prior expe- 
riments. He did not, himself, pretend to have originated the at- 
tempt to propel boats by steam; nor is it of much consequence 
in whom the idea had its birth—his claim to distinction arises 
solely from the circumstance of his having succeeded in reducing 
to useful practice, those theories which had proved abortive in 
ethers. To him, therefore, emphatically belongs the praise of 
having conferred upon the world the countless benefits arising 
from Steam-boat navigation. 

Robert Fulton was born in Lancaster County, in the State of 
Pennsylvania in the year 1765, of Irish parents. He received 
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that among the crowds around she might once more perhapscatch a glimpse 
of Feramonz. So much was her imagination hauntedby this thought that 
there was scarcely an islet or boat she passed, at which her heart did not 
flutter with a momentary fancy that he was there. Happy, in her eyes, the 
humblest slave upon whom the light of his dear looks fell!—In the barge 
immediately after the Princess was Faniapery, with his silken curtains 
widely apart, that all might have the benefit of hisaugust presence, with his 
head full of the speech he was to deliver to the King, concerning Feramorz 
and literature, and the Chabuk, as connected therewith. 

“They had now entered the canal which leads from the Lake to the 
splendid domes and saloons of the Shalimar, and glided on through gardens 
ascending from each bank, full of flowering shrubs that made the air all per. 
fume; while from the middle of the canal rose jets of water, smooth and un. 
broken, to such a dazzling height, that they stood like pillars of diamond in 
the sunshine. After sailing under the arches of various saloonsthey at length 
arrived at the last and most magnificent, where the monarch awaited the co. 
ming of his bride; and such was the agitation of her heart and frame, that it 
was with difficulty she walked up the marble steps, which were covered with 
cloth of gold for her ascent fromthe barge. At the end of the hall stood two 
thrones as precious as the Cerulian Throne of Koolburga, onone of which 
sat Axrris, the youthful King of Bucharia and on the other was, in a few min. 
utes, to be placed the most beautiful Princess in the world. Immediately 
upon the entrance of Latta Rooxs into the saloon, the monarch descended 
from his throne to meet her; but, scarcely had he time to take her hand in 
his, when she screamed with surprise and fainted at his feet. It was Frna. 
morz himself that stood before her! Feramonz was, himself, the Sovereign 
of Busharia, who inthis disguise had accompanied his young bride from 
Delhi, and having won her love asan humble minstrel, now amply deserved 
to enjoy it as a King.” 

The reader can easily fancy the ludicrous distress, into which 
this discovery threw the poor critick, Fadladeen, who had been so 
free in his animadversions upon the productions of so great a man! 
The alacrity, however, with which he changed his opinion, soon 
got him out of the scrape, and is a fine satire on the honesty of 
those hireling conservators of publick taste, who bow to the om- 
nipotence of aname, In this country—thanks to the spirit of 
independence which delivered us from the like temptation!—the 
satire will not be felt; but there are many Fadladeens elswhere, 
who will not fail to recognise the picture. “His criticisms were 
all, of course, recanted instantly; he was seized with an admira- 
tion of the King’s verses, as unbounded as he begged him tobe. 
teive, it was disinterested; and the following week saw him in pos 

session of an additional place, swearing by all the Saints of I 
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lam, that never had their existed so great a poet as the Monarch 


Jliris, and ready to prescribe his favourite regimen of the Cha-. 


buk for every man, woman, and child, that dared to think other- 
wise.” 

Although I am not willing to go quite so far as the grand Cham- 
berlain, in his dast opinion, that there never has eaisted so great a 
poet, yet I am disposed to think that this production of “Lalla 
Rookh” deserves to stand in the highest rank of moderna poetry; 
and that Mr. Moore has raised a monument to his name, that will 
endure as long as the influence of harmony itself. 


——— + 


The Life Robert Fulton, by his friend @alwallader D. Colden; Read before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of New-York: comprising some ac- 
count of the invention, progress, and establishment of Steum-boats; of im- 
provements in the constructiou and navigation of canals, and other objects of 
public utility. With an Appendix. New-York: Kirk & Mercein, 1817. 
Octavo pp. 371. 

The name of Robert Fulton, is so intimately connected with 
ene of the most important and useful dicoveries, that ever was 
made for the convenience and comfort of man, that the publick 
cannot fail tobe interested in every thing that relates to his life 
and studies. Whatever may have been said by the enemies of 
Mr. Fulton—for no man of genius was ever without enemies— 
to take away from him the merit of having discovered the mode 
of applying steam to the propulsion of boats; it isa fact not less 
notorious to the world, than honourable to our countryman, that 
no advantages resulted to the publick from the discovery, until 
the genius of Mr. Fulton supplied the deficiences of prior expe- 
riments. He did not, himself, pretend to have originated the at- 
tempt to propel boats by steam; nor is it of much consequence 
in whom the idea had its birth—his claim to distinction arises 
solely from the circumstance of his having succeeded in reducing 
to useful practice, those theories which had proved abortive in 
ethers. To him, therefore, emphatically belongs the praise of 
having conferred upon the world the countless benefits arising 
from Steam-boat navigation. 

Robert Fulton was born in Lancaster County, in the State of 
Pennsylvania in the year 1765, of Irish parents. He received 
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BO COLDEN’S LIFE OF FULTON. 
the rudiments of a common English education in Lancaster, 
where, it appears, he remained until the age of seventeen years, 
by which time, his biographer tells us, he had become “so much 
an artist with his pencil, as to derive emolument from painting 
portraits and landscapes, in Philadelphia, where he remained till 
he was about twenty-one.” How, or why, or when, he went to 
Philadelphia, does not seem to have been known to his friend; 
while there, however, he became acquainted with Doctor Frank- 
lin, “by whom he was much noticed.” The genius which had 
been discovered in his paintings Jed some gentlemen to advise 
him to go to England, and seek “the patronage of his countryman 
Mr. West;” which advice he adopted without hesitation. Mr 
West not only received him wjth great cordiality, but took him 
into his own family, where he continued for several years. After 
this very little seems to be known of Mr. Fulton or his pursuits 
during his continuance in England, except that in 1793 he appears 
to have been “actively engaged in a project to improve inland 
navigation,” and ina letter to Lord Stanhope, in that year, he 
speaks of the practicability of propelling boats by steam, which 
is considered by his biographer as conclusive evidence of his 
claim to originality. 

“In eighteen hundred and four, when Mr. Fulton left Paris, he sent a 
large collection of his manuscripts to this country. The vessel in which 
they were embarked was wrecked. The case containing them, after having 
been some time in the sea, was recovered, but most of its contents were des- 
troyed; and most of his papers which have relation to that part of his life which 
was spent in Europe, and to which we have now recourse, bear the marks of 
this accident. Many of them are greatly obliterated. But though they are 
only fragments, they mark the genius of a Fulton, and increase our regret 
that any production of his strong and very original mind, which he thought 
worth preserving, should be lost. 

“It is owing to this misfortune, that we have so few traces of Mr Fulton’s 
occupations at this period of his life.” 

Ifa stranger had undertaken to write the biography of Mr. 
Fulton, from papers to be found after his death, this unfortunate 
shipwreck might have been recieved as a sufficient excuse for the 
gaping hiatus that appears in the story; but from “his friend” to 
whom it was natural to suppose, Mr. Fulton could have supplied 
from recollection, (particularly when assisted by the fragments 
which the sea had spared,) every material fact, the publick had a 
right ta expect something like a connected account of his life. 
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It appears that he did not long pursue the profession of a painter; 
for, in 1794 he obtained from the British government, patents for 
for two machines which he had invented, and recieved an honorary 
medal from the British Society for the Promotion of Arts and 
Commerce for “an improvement of his invention on mills for saw- 
ing marble.” About this time also he invented a contrivance 
for forming the channels of canals, and in 1795 published 
some essays on the subject ina London paper. In 1797 he went 
to Paris and had the good fortune to be received into the family 
of Mr. Barlow, then our Minister. From this period it appears 
that his time was principally employed in the invention and con- 
struction of machines for sub-marine navigation and explosion, 
to the last of which he afterwards gave the name of Torpedos, 
I must confess that I am not among the number of those who con- 
sider this as an honourable evidence of Mr. Fulton’s genius. It 
would require more logick than I have yet seen upon the subject 
to convince me, that the invention of means for the invisible des- 
truction of our unprepared enemies, could grow out of “philan- 
thropic views and reflections.” If the whole world are to live 
in peace, upon no other terms than the destruction of one half, it 
is better that wars should continue, from the common effects of 
which, there is at least a chance that three fourths may escape. 
Iam not disposed to question the ingenuity of Mr. Fulton’s con- 
trivance for the destruction of ships; nor to doubt that he would, 
in the end, have accomplished all that he promised to accomplish, 
had he been allowed more extensive opportunties of experi- 
ment—this, indeed, noreasonable man can doubt, judging from the 
facts which have been long before the publick—but, as a friend 
to humanity, I sincerely rejoice, that these “enlarged and phi- 
lanthropic views” were limited to the expenditure of a few 
thousand dollars; and most devoutly do I hope that the Torpedo 
system of warfare has died with its inventor. Mr. Fulton, while 
he remained in Paris, was the inventor of something infinitely 
more honourable to him as a man, and certainly not less to his 
credit as a mechanician, if the authority given by his biographer 
be correct. “Mr. Fulton [says he} during his residence with Mr. 
Barlow, projected the first panorama that was exhibited in Pa- 
ris.” The following record, the truth of which there is no rea- 


son to doubt, will show the philesophical equanimity of Mr. Fuft- 
ten’s temper: 
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“It would not be doing justice to Mr. Fulton, to pass over these transac. 
tions without noticing the industry, perseverance, indefatigabdility, presence 
of mind, and command of temper, which they gave him an opportunity of 
displaying. Throughout the whole course of the experiments, no opposi- 
tion or contradiction, no failure or disappointment irritated, discouraged, or 
discomposed him. When his machines were broken or disordered, he, 
with the utmost calmness and composure, pointed out their defects, or the 
the causes of his disappointment. If an experiment failed, though it had 
cost him great pains and labour in the preparations, and although the fail- 
ure was frequently, and obviously, owing to the awkwardness or unskilfulness 
of those who assisted him, his temper could not be disturbed; he would not 
hear the scoffs of some of the numerous bystanders, which were frequent. 
ly expressed in whispers intended to reach his ear. Not a fretful or angry 
word ever escaped him, and after a disappointment he recommenced his 
preparations with the same ardour, and with the same calmness, with 
which he at first began. Even when his physical strength must have been 
exhausted by his corporeal exertions, and the excessive fatigue he would 
sometimes undergo through a sultry day, his spirits were never for a mo. 
ment depressed. On these occasions, he showed himself as much a moral 
as a mechanical philosopher.” 

In the month of December, 1806, Mr. Fulton arrived in this 
country from England; and applied himself assiduously, in con- 
junction with Chancellor Livingston, to the furtherance of his fa- 
vourite project of propelling boats by steam. It may be matter 
of much curiosity and interest to many readers to know the re- 


sult of his first experiment. 
“In the spring of eighteen hundred and seven, the first Fulton boat, 


built in this country, was launched from the shipyard of Charles Brown, on 
the East-River. The engine from England was put on hoad of her; in Au- 
gust she was completed, and was moved by her machinery from her birth- 
place to the Jersey shore. Mr. Livingston and Mr. Fulton had invited many 
of their friends to witness the first trial, among whom were our learned as- 
sociates Doctor Mitchill and Doctor M‘Neven, to whom we are indebted for 
some account of what passed on this occasion. Nothing could exceed the 
surprise and admiration of all who witnessed the experiment. The minds 
of the most incredulous were changed in a few minutes. Before the boat had 
made the progress of a quarter ofa mile, the greatest unbeliever must have 
been convinced. The man who, while he looked on the expensive mar 
chine, thanked his stars that he had more wisdom than to waste his money 
on such idle schemes, changed the expression of his features as the boat 
moved from the wharf and gained her speed; his complacent smile gradu- 
ally stiffened into an expression of wonder. The jeers of the ignorant, 
who had neither sense nor feeling enough to suppress their contemptuous 
ridicule and rude joke, were silenced for a moment by a vulgar astonish 
ment, which deprived them of the power of utterance, till the triumph of 
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genius extorted from the incredulous multitude which crowded the shores, 
shouts and acclamations of congratulation and applause.” 

Not long after this, Mr. Fulton was employed, by the commis- 
sioners appointed for that purpose, to build the famous Steam- 
Frigate, of which so much has been said both here and in Eu- 
rope. It is, indeed, a piece of mechanism, sufficient of itself to 
perpetuate the name of Fulton. To those who have never seen 
this stupendous piece of workmanship, it is hardly possible to 
convey, by any description, an adequate idea of the nature of its 
construction. The following, however, which is taken from the 
report of the commissioners, is the most complete description 
which I have seen, and will, I doubt not, gratify the curiosity of 
many of my readers: 

“She is a stucture resting on two boats and keels, separated from end to 
end by achannel fifteen feet wide, and sixty-six feet long; one boat contains 
the caldrons of copper to prepare her steam. The cylinder of iron, its pis- 
ton, levers, and wheels, occupy part of the other. The water-wheel re- 
volves in the space between them. The main or gun deck supports the 
armament, and is protected by a parapet, four feet ten inches thick, of solid 
timber, pierced by embrasures. Through thirty port holes, as many thirty- 
two pounders are intended to fire red-hot shot, which can be heated with 
great safety and convenience. Her upper or spar-deck, upon which seve- 
ral thousand men might parade, is encompassed with a bulwark, which af- 
fords safe quarters. She is rigged with two stout masts, each of which sup- 
ports a large latteen yard and sail. She has two bow-sprits and jibs, and four 
rudders, one at each extremity of each boat; so that she can be steered with 
either end foremost: her machinery is calculated for the addition of an en- 
gine, which will discharge an immense column of water, which it is intend- 
ed to throw upon the decks, and through the port holes of an enemy, and 
thereby deluge her armament and ammunition. Tf, in addition to all this, we 
sippose her to be furnished, according to Mr. Fulton’s intention, with hun- 
dred pound Columbiads, two suspended from each bow, so as to discharge a 
bail of that size into an enemy’s ship at ten or twelve fect below her water- 
ine, it must be allowed, that she has the appearance at least, of being the 
inost formidable engine for warfare, that human ingenuity has contrived.” 

Mr. Fulton did not live to witness the success which attended 
the operation of his machinery in this immense, moving battery. 
He died before the engine was put on board. The following ac- 
count of the impression which the report of his death made upon 
the publick, will show the high estimation in which his character 
was held. 

“It was not known that Mr. Fulton’s illness was dangerous, till a very 


short time before his death, which was unexpected by his friends, and stilt 
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more so by the community. As soon as it was known, all means were taken 
to testify, publickly, the universal regret at his loss, and respect for his me- 
mory. The newspapers that announced the event, had those marks of 
mourning, which are usual in our country when they notice the death of 
publick characters. The corporation of our city, the different literary in- 
stitutions, and other societies, assembled and passed resolutions expressing 
their estimation of his worth, and regret at his loss. They also determined 
to attend his funeral, and that the members should wear badges of mourn- 
ing for a certain time. 

“As soon as the legislature, which was then in session at Albany, heard of 
the death of Mr. Fulton, they expressed their participation in the general 
sentiment, by resolving that the members of both houses should wear 
mourning for some wecks. 

“This is the only instance, of such publick testimonials of regret, esteem, 
and respect being offered on the death of a private citizen, who never held 
any office, and was only distinguished by his virtues, his genius, and the em- 
ployment of his talents. 

“He was buried on the twenty-fifth of February, eighteen hundred and fif- 
teen. His corpse was attended from his last residence, (No.5, State-street,) 
by all the officers of the national] and state governments, then in the city; 
by the magistracy, the common council, a number of societies, and a greater 
number of citizens than have been collected on any similar occasion. From 
the time the procession began to move, till it arrived at Trinity Church, min- 








ute guns were fired from the steam-frigate and the West Battery. His body, ' 


in a leaden coffin, covered with plain mahogany, on which is a metal plate 
engraved with his name and age, is deposited in a vault belonging to the 
Livingston family.” . 
Having thus given the substance of all that Mr. Colden has 
said of “his friend” Mr. Fulton, it remains only to speak of the 
work itself; and in this, I confess at once, that Ihave been great- 
ly disappointed. If it were not evident from the “Extract from 
the Minutes of the Literary and Philosophical Society of New- 
York,” that Mr. Colden intended his book for publication, and 
would have published it, had no such request been made to him, I 
should be disposed to think that the Society had done him irrepa- 
rable injury by the demand—that they had unjustifiably exposed 
the literary deficiences of one of their own members. But the 
author has exonerated them from all suspicion of this kind, by sta- 
ting explicitly, that the book now given to the publick, is not 
what was read before the society It wants almost every requi- 
site, tomake it a Biography. There are, indeed, scarcely half @ 
dozen pages that can strictly be considered, as relating to the 
Life of Mr. Fulton; and these furnish so few facts or incidents, 
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that the reader comes to the end of the book, no better acquainted 
with Mr. Fulton, than when he entered uponit. The author, no 
doubt, communicated all that he knew of Mr. Fulton; but this was 
evidently not enough to authorize his attempting. a Biography, 
in which the reader always expects to see something more inte- 
resting, than dry debates upon mere questions of law concerning 
patent rights. Even in these, the author has observed nothing. 
like order or arrangement, but hurries the reader from London to 
Paris, and from Scotland to New York, in pursuit of the various 
pretensions of various philosophers to the exclusive honours of 
invention, without regard to time or circumstance. This want of 
attention to the proper arrangement of his subjects, without which 
it is in vain to hope for perspicuity, is manifest almost toa ludi- 
crous degree, in some parts of his book. In pages 72, 73 and 74, 
for example, it would appear, that Mr. Fulton was endued with 
the power of ubiquity; for, in the same paragraph, he is said to be 
at the seat of government, and “lecturing on his blank torpedoes” 
“under the gateway of the fort” on governor’s Island—at the 
conclusion of this lecture, which, by the way, frightened Mr. Ful- 
ton’s “numerous auditors” so much, that they did not recover 
their senses until they left the Island, the author goes on again 
as if Governor’s Island were in the Tiber, instead of being where 
itis. “Mr. Fulton, [says he} while he was on this visit to Wash- 
ington, &c.” The style is dull, heavy, and wholly without orna- 
ment; and though the diction is, with one or two exceptions, per- 
fectly pure, yet the author seems to have attended very little 
either to its elegance or propriety. The following will furnish 
an instance of tautology, pleonasm, impropriety, and obscurity, all 
in the space of a few lines: “On the seventh of August, Mr. Ful- 
ton again descended with a store of atmospheric air compressed 
into a copper globe of acubic foot capacity, into which two hun- 
dred atmospheres were forced. Thus prepared he descended 
with three companions, &c.” p. p. 34, 35. The sense would have 
been complete if the words in italicks, and the period, had been 
omitted. What the author means by two hundred atmospheres, 
Iam not philosopher enough to explain—“blew her into atams,” 
p. 36, is a phrase rather too hyperbolical for the gravity of the sub- 
ject—“approached off the harbour,” p. 40, this may be technical 
but it is certainly not grammatical. “.9¢ ebont this time” p. 56. ef 
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A mrs 
passim—these two prepositions, when they relate to time have a 
contradictory meaning. —“which was calculated to make it be be. 
lieved.” p. 58. These, and many ether similar phrases, which 
might be adduced, show that the author has not been solicitous 
about the graces of style. 

A very well executed engraving, by Leney, from a portrait by 
Miss Emmett accompanies the work, which is considered as a Cor- 
rect likeness of Mr. Fulton. The work has been published on 
paper of two sizes and at two prices—the paper of both sizes is 
uncommonly fine, and the typographical execution equal to any 
thing that has been done in our country. 
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Observations on the Gedlogy of the United States of America; with some ve. 
marks on the effect produced on the nature and fertility of soils, by the de. 
composition of the different classes of rocks; and an application to the ferti- 
lity of every state in the union, in reference to the accompanying gedlogical 
map. With two plates. By Wru1am Maciure. Read as a memoir before 
the American Philosophical Society, and inserted in the 1st. Vol. of their Trans 
actions, New Series. Philadelphia: printed for the author, by Abraham 
Small. 1817. Octavo. pp. 127. 


The researches of Mr. Maclure have been so assiduous and so 
extensive, into the geélogical history of the United States, that 
whatever he may say on that subject, must deserve the attention 
of every geélogist. Much of what this volume contains has al- 
ready been published, but in a form, which confined its circulation 
to a small class of readers; and much has been added to the ori- 
ginal memoir, as the result of subsequent observations. Since 
the appearance of Professor Cleaveland’s excellent work upon 
Mineralogy and Geilogy, those interesting branches ef natural 
history, seem to be daily gaining more and more votaries; and the 
time, I trust, will soon arrive, when no other inducements need 
be held out to our citizens, for pursuing such studies, than the 
pleasures resulting from the studies themselves. Nature presents 
such an inexhaustible variety of objects to the eye of the geéle 
gist, that he can never be said to travel in solitude: every hill and 
every valley, over which he passes, furnishes some interesting 0b- 
ject of contemplation. But this science possesses other and more 
extensive advantages, which ought to render it an object of gene 
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ral study. In the preface to this volume, Mr. Maclure has point. 


ed out a few of these advantages which appeal teo strongly to 
the interest of the publick not to deserve attention. 

“To specify the many practical advantages (says the author,) arising from 
the knowledge of the nature and relative positions of the rocks which 
cover the surface of the earth, would require volumes. Here, it is only 
proposed to mention to a few, which almost every man, during some pe- 
riod of his life, may find the necessity of resorting to. 

“First, from the knowledge of the relative situation of rocks and fron 
an accurate investigation of the usual succession of one species of rocks 
to another, we are guided in our search for coal, gypsum, salt, limestone, 
millstones, grindstones, whetstones, &c.; as well as the probable places 
where to look for all kinds of metallic veins and repositories: for example, 
coals have not been found under any species of primitive rocks; of course 
we should not look for them in that class, and if when digging for coal, we 
should come to the primitive rocks, we should desist. Coals have not been 
found in any profitable quantities under any considerable bed of limestone, 
ke. kc. Walfram accompanies tin in the greatest part of the tin mines; of 
course the appearance of walfram is a sign, that most probably tin may be 
found in the vicinity, &c. Great sums of money have been lost in the Uni- 
ted States, and in other countries, by digging for substances among classes 
of rocks, which have never been found to contain them elsewhere; and 
of course the probability was against their being found in that class of rocks 
here. 

“A knowledge of the nature and properties of rocks, and the results of 
their decomposition, enables us to judge of their hardness, easy or difficult 
decomposition, their component parts, modes of splitting, kc. by which 
we judge of their fitness for house buildings, roofing, road making, burn- 
ing for lime, china or pottery, brick making, glass making, hearths for 
forges and furnaces, &c. We likewise know by previous experience, the 
nature and richness of any metallic ore that may be found, and can calcu. 
late from the expense of procuring any ascertained quantity, whether the 
mine will pay for the working. It is thus we may avoid the losses of dig- 
ging for species of ore, such as pyrites, that is worth little er nothing; as 
well as expending money in working a mine that was not rich enough te 
pay the labour. Much money might be saved by this kind of knowledge, 
in road making, where it frequently happens that a rock, such as limestone, 
élate, serpentine, &c. which would not perhaps last three months, is taken 
in preference to a quartz or hornblende rock, that would wear one or twe 
years. Expense is often incurred by making and burning bricks, that are 
useless from the clay containing too great a quantity of calcareous matter; 
er of burning lime when the stone attempted to be burned contains too lit- 
tle of calcareous, and too much of argillaccous or other foreign matter, 
which prevents it being reduced to quicklime; all which the proper appl. 
extion of a small quantity of acid might prevent” 
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Useful, however, as the knowledge of geélogy undoubtedly is, I 
cannot agree with Mr. Maclure, that it ought to be learned at the 
expense of the “dead languages at our academies.” There seems 
to be already too much disposition in our country, to decry clas- 
sical learning; and I am sorry to see the name of a man of learn. 
ing added to the number of those who deny its utility. The study 
of the dead languages is not the study of mere words—it is an 
exercise of the mind, which more than any other habituates it to 
that assiduity of application, without which no knowledge can be 
acquired. Itis true, that much time is unnecessarily spent at our 
colleges and academies in learning these languages; but this is a 
fault in the mode of teaching them, or in that want of judicious dis- 
crimination, by which the youth of every variety of capacity, temper, 
and disposition, are subject to one and the same course of education 
and is certainly nota fair argument against the utility of the lan- 
guages themselves. Perhaps not one in ten of those who are said 
to be learning the languages at schools, has either the inclination 
or the capacity to learn or to understand them—then indeed the 
time which is consumed in the fruitless labour, may be said to be 
thrown away: the attempt to teach the learned languages, under 
such circumstance is worse than useless, but this is no proof, 
that the languages themselves are useless. A knowledge of them 
can create no disqualification for the acquisition of other know- 
ledge: on the contrary, much other useful knowledge, (as the 
term useful is generally applied,) is necessarily gained along with 
a knowledge of the languages. If the question were sinply, 
whether the dead languages or some branch of useful science 
should be tauglit in our academies, I should be willing to answer 
it in favour of the latter; but as a knowledge of the one is not 
incompatible with a knowledge of the other, why may not both 
be taught? Or, rather, why is not some attention paid, in our 
systems of education, to the talents and temper of the pupil? 
This is the grand errour of parents as well as teachers; and this 
it is which has brought what is called a learned education into 
disfavour with the publick. But to return to the subject of Mr. 
Maclure’s book. 
The first chapter contains some general remarks on the proper 
mode of pursuing geélogical researches. ‘The author points out 
two ways of examining the exterior surface of the globe—the 
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first by a minute investigation of small portions of the surface 
at a time, and then comparing the different results so as to form 
a general idea—the second by tracing the great outlines, and 
marking the relative situation and limits of the principal classes 
of rocks, leaving the nature and varieties of these to be ascer- 
tained by future observation. He recommends the last method 
as being less liable to confusion of description, and less likely to 
produce the formation of premature systems, than the minute ex- 
amination of small portions. It would be well if some of our 
philosophers who are so fond of erecting systems upon their own 
speculations, would attend to the following hint: 

“The short period of time that mankind seem to have been capable af 
correct observation, and the minute segment of the immense circle of na- 
ture’s operations, that has revolved during the comparatively short period, 
renders all speculations on the origin of the crust of the earth mere con- 
jectures, founded on distant and obscure analogy. Were it possible to se- 
parate this metaphysical part from the collection and classification of facts, 
the truth and accuracy of observation would be much augmented, and the 
progress of knowledge much more certain and uniform; but the pleasure of 
indulging the imagination is so superiour to that derived from the labour 
and drudgery of observation—the self-love of mankind is so flattered by the 
intoxicating idea of acting a part in the creation—that we can scarcely ex- 
pect to find any great collection of facts, untinged by the false colouring of 
system.” 

Several causes combine, as the author says, to render the pro- 
secution of geélogical researches much more easy in this country 
than in Europe—1st. The chalk and floetz-trap formations, into 
which the Secondary formation is found to be very commonly di- 
vided in Europe, have not been discovered in this country—2d. 
Those accidents, to which the various changes in the stratifica- 
tions of the different classes of rocks may be attributed, have 
neither been so numerous nor so extensive in their effects here as 
in Europe. To admit the operation of this cause, however, it 
seems to be necessary to admit, what I think it would be very 
difficult to prove, that this continent is of newer formation than 
the continent of Europe; otherwise the effects which the author 
attributes to “immensity of time” would be seen in the former 
4s well as in the latter. The third cause of the greater facility 
of gedlogical researches on this continent, and the one which I 
think may be considered as affording the most satisfactory expla- 
nation of that facility, is the different arrangement of the chain 
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ef mountains which pervade both continents. In North Ameri- 
ca there is but one great chain, running in a regular line of con. 
tinuity, from the river St. Lawrence in the North East to the bor. 
ders of Florida in the South West; whereas in Europe there are 
five or six chains of mountains, as the author says, “all following 
different laws of stratification, and frequently interrupting each 
other.” This is of itself sufficient to account for the greater 
difficulty of reducing these mountains to a correct arrangment 
in Europe than in this country. 

The second chapter contains such observations on the geélogy 
of the United States, as were necessary to explain the ge@logical 
map which accompanies the work. The author follows the classif.- 
cation and nomenclature of Werner; but the map and the expla 
nations are so necessary to each other, that it would be impossi- 
ble to convey to the reader a correct knowledge of either with. 
out a reference to the other. By the map, it appears that the al- 
tuvial formation, commences at the East end of Long Island, in 
the state of New-York, and runs along the whole coast, in va 
rious extents, to the South West extremity of the State of Lou. 
isiana. In his observations upon the alluvial class, the author 
expresses, what I consider as, a most extraordinary opinion, “that 
those immense masses of trees, accumulated on the banks of the 
Mississippi and other large rivers, may be covered by alluvial 
beds of sand and clay, which in process of time will consolidate, 
into the coal measures of slate and sandstone, while the mass of 
wood will decompose into beds of coal, and become, under the de- 
nomination of the coal formation, secondary rocks.” I am not 
certain whether I understand what Mr. Maclure means, hy alla 
vial beds of sand and clay consolidating into the coal measures 
of slate and sandstone, and shall therefore pass over that branch 
of his opinion; but I believe it will puzzle him to produce a sil- 
gle fact te warrant him in the conjecture, that the mass of wood, 
of which he speaks, will be converted into coal. On the Chats 
houchee, in the same neighbourhood, immense trees are found, 

some above and some below the surface of the earth, which have 
been converted into stone, but of a very different nature and ap 
pearance from slate, sandstone, or coal. The natural form of the 
tree is in many instances preserved entire, and the bark presents 
the appearance of quartz in a state of chrystallization. No i 
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stance, I believe, has occurred in which coal has been found, where 
it could be considered as the product of a decomposition of 
wood.——The whole of this chapter furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample of the manner, in which gedlogical researches should be 
pursued; for, though the author’s observations are not altogether 
“antinged by the false colouring of systems,” his outlines are 
drawn from sources that leave no room to doubt their general ace 
curacy and correctness. The great fault of gedlogists, in general, is 
that they confine their investigations to the nature of particular 
rocks or masses, without regard to surrounding substances, a me- 
thod of research which must necessarily lead to false conclusions. 
Mr. Maclure takes more than one occasion to reprobate this mode 
of proceeding. It is the business of the geélogist, says he, “to note 
the great and permanent outlines of nature, and get acquainted 
with her general laws, rather than study her accidental devia- 
tions, or magnify the number and extent of the supposed excep- 
tions which must frequently cease to be such when accurately ex- 
amined.” 

The two remaining chapters of the book are devoted to spec- 
ulative opinions on the decomposition of rocks and their influ- 
ence on the nature and fertility of soils. The very foundation 
of al] the author’s reasonings upon this subject, is the assumption 
of a fact, to which, I think, he will find but few persons willing 
to give their assent; namely, that “The greatest part of the sub- 
stances which constitute most soils” proceed “immediately from 
the decomposition of the rocks surrounding or laying under 
them.” By soil, the author takes care to explain, that he means 
only the earthy soil, and not the rich mould which is produced 
by the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter—an expla- 
nation not so unnecessary as it might at first sight appear; for it 
would have been just as reasonable to suppose that he meant ve- 
getahle mould as earthy soil,—the one being quite as probable a 
product of the decomposition of rocks as the other. I do not 
mean to deny that a decomposition of rocks sometimes takes 
place—that is, a gradual resolution, or separation of rocks, into 
their constituent parts—but I deny that any change is produced 
in the original nature of their constituent principles; these re- 
main the same, theugh infinitely separated and divided. Now, we 
know that nothing like what is universally understood by the 
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veers resident 
term soil, enters into the composition of many rocks, found in 
places where the soil is abundant—the decay, or gradual crumb- 
ling, or even the chemical decomposition of these rocks, there- 
fore, could never form the soil of those places: the separated par- 
ticles, or atoms, of the rocks, would be mixed with the soil, so as 
to spread it over a larger surface, or to produce a larger mass of 
loose, earthy matter, but there would be no actual increase of 
soil. Besides, to suppose that the soil is formed by the decompo. 
sition of rocks, is to suppose that the Earth came out of the 
hands of its Creator, an unproductive mass of bare, primitive 
rocks, and that many thousand years elapsed before it formed 
for itself that covering which now constitutes its greatest beauty, 
and which alone makes it a proper residence for man. It would 
not be carrying philosophical speculation much farther to sup- 
pose, that man was originally made a dry skeleton, and that the 
muscles, vessels and skin, were afterwards formed by the gradual 
decomposition of the bones. But soil is found where there are 
no rocks “surrounding or laying [lying] under” it, from the de- 
composition of which it could be supposed to be formed, unless 
we also suppose many other things, equally improbable, to have 
placed it in that situation, after it was formed. It is always fair 
to argue from what we know, in forming conjectures of what we 
do not know. Now, we know from what passes daily before our 
eyes, that the progress of decomposition in rocks, is almost im- 
perceptibly slow and gradual—so slow, indeed, that its progress 
is hardly to be marked during the life of man. If the process 
has been always the same, therefore, and we have a right to sup- 








pose that it has, since the contrary would be equally a matter of - 


conjecture, we may very fairly conclude, that during the whole 
period of time since the creation—even fixing that period at a 
date some thousand years anterior to the Mosaick account,—the 
matter formed by the decomposition of rocks has not been suff- 
ciently abundant to cover the surface of the little State of Dela- 
ware. What was it then, that formed the soil of the fruitfu 
fields of Egypt, twelve thousand years ago? for we have the au- 
thority of Herodotus, the father of history, to place that country 
at least so far back. It may, perhaps, be answered, that the Nile 
brought down its fertilizing mud—but whence did the Nile re- 
ceive if? Aristotle tells us, that the wires of Arcadia were some- 
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time converted into chalk, but it never entered into his head, I 
believe, that the decomposition of the last formed the soil which 
produced the first. ‘The author must parden me for treating his 
theory with so much levity; but really it seems to be unsuscepti- 
ble of serious argument. The following is a philosophical flight, 
considerably above my comprehension: 

“On looking back to the probable past, without going so far as to inter- 
fere with any of the present general laws of nature, it may occur, that be- 
fore all this alluvial, secondary or transition had been rolled about, pounded 
up and mixed by the rains and rivers, united with the various operations of 
vegetable and animal production, the state of this earth most probably was 
different, when the first lichen began to accelerate the progress of decom 
position on the surface of the first rock.” 


li is curions to see, to what strange incongruities, theorists are 
sometimes driven in support of a favourite hypothesis. They seem 
entirely to forget the agency which an Almighty hand had in the 
creation of the Earth; and set about to explain the manner in which 
every part of it was made what it is, with as much gravity as if 
the whole had been the result of chance, or the undirected opera- 
tion of mere mechanical power. Mr. Maclure says: 

“The Chesapeak is the large inland bay, formed most probably by the 
ocean throwing up a bank of sand and gravel on the eastern shore; on the in- 
side of which the great rivers, that now run into the bay, have been con- 
stantly heaping their depositions, consisting of the washings of a great 
transition and secondary country, which descend with the waters of the 
Susquehannah and Potomack, and the sediment of the Rappahannock and 
James Rivers, consisting of transition and primitive deposition.” 

What does the author mean here by the eastern shore? For, if 
there existed from the first, a shore against which the ocean could 
throw up its sand and gravel, then the water of the Chesapeak 
must have been, from the first also, divided from the Ocean, and 
of course always a bay: if there were no shore, from the first, where 
the eastern shore now is, then the Ocean would have thrown up its 
sand and gravel on, what would have continued to this day to be 
iis own shore, namely, that which is, now called the western shore; 
and “the great rivers that now run into the bay,” would then 
have run into the ocean, and a part of New Jersey, the whole of 
Delaware, and a great part of Maryland, would never have had 
existence. 

The following remarks on the effects of the climate, are equal- 
ly extraordinary, and I must confess equally unintelligible to 
me: 
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“This transition of temperature may certainly become every day less in. 
jurious, both to men and vegetables, in proportion as they become habi. 
tuated to the climate, and acquire new habits better fitted for their situa- 
tion; for it is probable, that we have not been struggling long enough with 
the inequalities of the climate, to have lost our European habits; which be. 
ing forced on us by an order of things quite different, does [do] not suit this 
country. Most of the vegetables, fruit, &c. which we cultivate, have likewise 
their European habits, which they have not yet had time enough to change.” 


If three hundred years have not given us “time enough” to 
change “our European habits,” I am inclined to think, that they 
will stick to our men, our “vegetables, fruit, &c.” until the ful- 
fitment of the prophecy of St. John; until Death upon his White 
Horse shall ride triumphant over all things. But what genus 
“of the vegetables, fruit, &c.” is it, that still appears to be “strug- 
gling” “with the inequalities of the climate?” Is there a single 
vegetable, or fruit, or animal, or man, that does not reach the per- 
fection of nature as well inthis “climate” as in that of Europe? 
The fact is, that in the whole range of “vegetables, fruit, &. 
which we cultivate” there are very few species which are not in- 
digenous: and of those few the greater part has been brought to 
us, not from Europe, but from the Islands, which belong to this 
continent. 

Mr. Maclure seems to think, and every reflecting man must 
agree with him, that the United States must one day or other be 
divided into two great empires, the “national line of separation 
between” which, will be “that range of mountains, called the 
Alleghany,” the West and East sides of which differ nearly as 
much from each other in natural advantages, as any two of the 
four quarters of the globe. 

Wherever the author has confined himself to appearances, 
without wandering into the interminable field of conjecture, he 
deserves the applause of the publick, for his faithful delineations. 
In the two last chapters, both the farmer and manufacturer will 
find much to interest and instruct them. The different classes 
of rocks which give a character to the gedlogy of the several 


states, are accurately described, and their respective properties 


properly defined. From attending to these circumstances the 


farmer will become acquainted with the best manure for his land,, 
and the manufacturer will learn where to look for the mine that 


furnishes the materials of his trade, in the greaiest abundance. 
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Germanicus, a Tragedy in five acts, by A. V. Arnault: performed at Paris by 
the king’s French Comedians, in ordinary, 22 March, 1817. Translated from 
the French into blank verse, by George Bernel, Esq. Late of the 9th Regi- 
ment of foot. To which is prefixed an Historical Account of Germanicus. 
London: printed for Samuel Leigh. 1817. Octavo. pp. 112. 

It will be recollected, perhaps, by some of my readers, that the re- 

presentation of this play, at Paris, produced a serious disturbance in 

the Theatre, which was the subject of newspaper animadversions 
for a considerable time. This circumstance alone was sufficient 
to give an interest to the play in England, which we should have 
been at a loss to account for in the merits of the play itself. The 
story is copied from the historical account of Germanicus; which 
the author has followed as closely as a consistency with the rules 
of the Drama would permit. What those supposed allusions are, 
which could have created the riot spoken of in the Theatre at Pa- 
ris, | have not been able todiscover. There does not appear to 
me to be any thing in the delineation of any of the characters, 
which could warrant the conclusion that the author meant to 
portray the peculiar circumstances either of the late Emperour, or 
of the present King of France. It was enough, however, that the 

Parisians chose to think so; and the author will have no reason to 

regret that he was misunderstood, if it produced as good a sale 

of his play in the original, as it has done of the translation; several 

thousand copies of which were sold in London in the course of a 

few days. By an advertisement of the publisher prefixed to this 

translation, it appears, that he was overreached by one of his bre- 
theren of the trade, who had employed a more rapid translator at 
least, if not a more faithful one. He says: “The publisher of this 

Translation has delayed its appearance, in order to give Mr. Bernel 

an opportunity of doing complete justice to a fine original.—To 

prevent the possibility of a mistake, the publisher feels it his duty to 
state, that he has no concern whatever with a most extraordinary 
version of Germanicus, which has anticipated this Work by three 
days!” [t must be a most extraordinary version indeed, if it is not 
better than this of Mr. Bernel; which is, without one exception, the 
most ridiculous attempt at blank verse, that ever came before me. 

The original is said to be one of the neatest, and most chaste pro- 

ductions of the present day; and this translator calls it a“beauti- 

ful and pathetick play” filled with “spirit, tenderness, and grace”-» 
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but the reader will look in vain for any of these interesting quali- 
ties in the translation. Mr. Bernel seems to have thought that 
nothing more was necessary to constitute black verse, than a mere 
transposition of prose, and of bad prose too. Whatever the great 
talents of Mr. Talma may have made of the character of Germani- 
cus, as it came from the hands of the author, I am sure that Gar- 
rick himself if he were alive again, woud not be able to personate 
him in the translation, without exciting the risible muscles of an 
English audience. I would defy the most determined lover of 
Tragedy to listen to the following speech of Germanicus, without 
thinking ofthe great Chrononhotonthologos. 


“Germanicus (to Marcus.)” 
“Your worth I prize—Its mediation mild, 
Has to her Prince Armenia’s realms restor’d— 
This shall Tiberius know—and, trust me, Marcus, 
Place me you may in your safe roll of friends— 
But cease to sue for guilty Piso’s pardon— 
My rank, my race, my rights, he has slighted all— 
Remember them I must, since he forgets them'— 
He ’tis, who breaks the bands that close should bind ts’ 
*Tis grief to think it—that stern soul to soften, 
I’ve done you know, that I ne’er ought have done,— 
The more I grant—of me the more demands he— 
Deems he mean tim’rousness my indulgence kind’?— 
Mine is the fault—ev’n at his first presuming, 
Had | of anger’d pow’r the stern voice utter’d, 
Ne’er had he, sudden, dar’d (all madly spurning, 
The awe of place, the sanctity of worship) 
Mid frighten’d Antioch, wanton, loud insult 
The people’s ruler, and the army’s chief !—”— 
“fo appease my pow’r, now forc’d, at length, to crush him, 
Did e’er his pride ev’n once dissemble deign’”— 
“My hate since still he seeks—by the God’s he’ll find it!— 
Soon shall he learn if of all wrong I’m senseless! 
if back to force his steps to duty’s road, 
I fail in spirit, or of pow’er am void!— 
Once drawn my sword, doubtless each clime he’ll quit, 
Where’er the banner of my wide rule waves-—— 
To-day—tis fix’d—to-day my realms he leaves— 
Stays he?—To-morrow views me ’gainst him marching! 
In vain his craft, to steal the soldier’s heart, 
Has from war’s ranks all ancient order banish’d', 
The irregular rashness his hot ire exults in, 
Affiicts, but not appals my pensive mind'—”’ 
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This is about the half of one speech, all in the same “beauti- 
ful and pathetick” style: and this is enough to give the reader a 
fair specimen of the merits of the translator. I have searched 


in vain for a single good line—they are all alike puerile, unmean- 
ing, and absurd. 


——»+ oe 


The Apostate; a Tragedy, in five acts. By Ricaann Sam, Esg. 48 per- 
formed at the Theatre, Covent Garden, (from the 1st. London edition of May 
1817.) New-York: published by D. Longworth, at the Dramatic Repository, 
Shakspeare Gallery. July 1817. 12mo. pp. 54. 


When the reader is informed, that the scene of this play is 
laid in Grenada, in the reign of Philip the Second, he will be pre- 
pared at once for all the horrours, which the most despotick 
tyranny, aided by the ingenuity of Inquisitorial torments could 
give rise to. The author, however, disclaims all political allusion, 
and apologizes for the introduction of the Inquisition, as being 
inseparable from the subject of his play. “It would be hard, in- 
deed, (says he) to write a play upon any event in the reign of Phi- 
lip the Second, without inveighing against the persecutor and the 
tyrant. It would be impossible in the present instance. If it be a 
fault Schiller and Alfieri have fallen into it. It would be a very 
strange delicacy, indeed, were the author to spare the guilt, the fe- 
rocity, and the baseness of Philip, out of respect to such a man 
as the present king of Spain!’———The story is this: Hemeya, a 
descendant of the Moorish kings, and the last remaining hope of 
the captive Moors, loves the daughter of Alvarez a Spanish no- 
bleman, and thus becomes the rival of Pescara, the governour of 
Grenada. The daughter regards the Moorish slave with a favour- 
able eye, but the father had promised her hand to the governour, 
and had forbidden her to look upon the Moor—slave as he was, 
he dared not openly profess his attachment and enter the lists 
with Pescara; but suffered his concealed passion to prey upon his 
Spirits to the utter forgetfulness of his high origin, and the hopes 
of his faithful followers, who urged him in vain to remember that he 
was a king, in slavery. In this state of despair, the palace of 
Count Alvarez takes fire—Alvarez himself with difficulty es- 
‘apes the flames, and proclaims that his daughter’s hand and al! 
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his treasures shall be the reward of the man who shall rescue her 
from the burning mansion. Hemeya, without having heard the 
offer, rushes into the flames and bears Florinda away in safety 
—Alvarez receives her, and forgetting his deadly hate of the 
Moor, confirms to him the offer of her hand. In this state of mu- 
tual happiness and gratulation, Pescara enters, bearing an edict 
of the King, that no Moor shall marry a Christian woman under 
pain of instant death, unless he shall first publickly abjure the 
laws of the prophet. Hemeya, ater many struggles “between 
despair and crime” at length consents to renounce his religion, 
his people, and his country, and to become a Christian.—At the 
very moment that this gorgeous and solemn ceremony is perform. 
ed, he meets with .Malec, one of his oldest and most faithful 
Moorish friends, who had just succeeded in raising a Moorish 
army, for the purpose of restoring Hemeya to the throne of his 
ancestors—the old man seeing him arrayed in the Spanish cos 
tume, refuses to communicate his hopes of emancipation; but by 
darks hints and inuendoes, Hemeya learns enough to convince 
him, that he has threwn away the hopes of sovereignty; ands 
about once more to bind himself to the fortune of his Moorish sub 
jects, when Florinda enters, and he again forgets prophet, country, 
every thing, but her. alec, in the mean time, calls together the 
Moorish slaves of Grenada, and relates to them the plan which 
had been adopted to rid them of the Spanish yoke. In the mids 
of their deliberations, Hemeya again presents himself—he comes 
to tell Malec that the officers of the Inquisition are in search o 
him, and even while he is speaking, Pescara, the governour, et- 
ters with one of the Inquisitors and Malec is borne off. This 
determines the wavering resolution of Hemeya; he joins in the 
plan of the revolters, and swears that Malec shall not suffer the 
torments which are prepared for him by the Inquisition. Pescara, 
who had, in mere malice, communicated to Hemeya, the danget 
of his friend Malec, takes care to be ready with one of the In- 
quisitors at the moment of their interview, which he chooses © 
construe into treason against his christian vows, and makes it the 
plea of seizing his rival, and delivering him over to the dungeon 
of the Inquisition. Florinda, who had been entrusted by her & 
poused lord to the care of some of his faithful followers, is takev 
and brought back, at the moment that Pescaca had committed he 
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beloved Hemeya to the charge of the Inquisitors—He persuades 
her, that the only way of saving his life will be to consent to re- 
ceive him (Pescara) as her husband; which she is at length pre- 
vailed upon to do, when every other hope of saving her ,be- 
loved Moor seems to be lost—Even at the altar she makes 
Pescara swear, that she shall be permitted to release him from 
his bonds; and scarcely is the marriage ceremony performed, 
when she flies to the dungeons of the Inquisition to perform the 
grateful task of giving liberty to her lover. There she learns, 
that the Moors had matured a plan, which was to be executed that 
very night, of attacking Grenada, and of freeing their young sov- 
ereign. The surprise, which this unexpected information occa- 
sions, induces her to confess to Hemeya the step, which she had 
taken to secure his safety, and at the same time her remembrance 
of the oath which she had sworn, to die rather than submit to the 
embraces of the villain Pescara—that she had taken poison the 
moment before she met him at the altar. While these things are 
passing in the dungeon, Malec at the head of the Moorish revolters 
attacks and gains possession of the Inquisition and the fortress of 
Grenada; and at the very moment that Hemeya is hailed as the 
rightful sovereign of Grenada, he plunges a dagger into his be- 
som to escape the misery of witnessing the death of Florinda. 
The plot of this play is admirably drawn—the author shows his 
acquaintance with human nature in every incident. The mere 
Dramatist, perhaps, may object to his hero as being too easily won 
from the true dictates of Virtue and Patriotism; but every man 
will acknowledge, that his temptations to renounce, what he con- 
sidered as a hopeless cause, were strong enough to excuse his 
apostacy. No lover, at least, will doubt the truth ef his reply, to 
the entreaties of his friends Hamet and Haly, when they urge 
him to forget Florinda, and to think only of the cruel wrongs 


which his people are doomed to suffer from the tyranny of their 
Spanish masters. 








“Hem. Oh! blame me not, it is my cruel fate! 

[ feel this passion, like necessity, 

Rule my o*ermaster’d soul. What can you say? 

Is there a pow’r in eloquence or reason 

fo cure the heart’s deep malady?—ha! tell me; 

Have you e’er seen her face? have you beheld 

That rare assemblage of all nature’s beauties’ 
yOL. rv. 6 


























































20 THE APOSTATE, A TRAGEDY. 
I 
Ha! have you e’er seen her? where is the remedy 
For passion like to mine?” 

The scene, in which Alvarez is discovered bewailing the uncer- 
tain fate of his daughter, is exquisitly painted; and Nature her- 
self speaks in the person of Florinda, when she finds her deliverer 
to be the man whomi she had secretly loved. — 


Sezws 1. 4 garden adjoining the palace of Alvarez, part of which appeare 
already consumed and blackened. 


Enter Hemera, bearing Fioninva in his arms. 


Hem. 1 feel thy pressure in my heart—I have thee— 
1 clasp thee here, while all my senses rush 
In the full throb of rapture! all my being 
Seems gather’d in the pulse that beats to thee: 
fam belov’d, I am belov’d! 
Flor. Hemeya! 
Heaven, let me thank thee, that this generous man 
Has saved me! | will look on thee Hemeya!— 
My eyes will tell thee;—I am very faint;— 
J cannot speak,—but I am grateful to thee. 
Hem. Fiorinda! my belov’d! 
Oh, pardon me, 
lf for one moment of delirious joy, 
I held thee to my heart; but here, behold, 
A slave before thy feet; all that I ask - 
Is to gaze long upon thee; till my soul 
Forgets all earthly sorrow: Oh, Florinda! 
What sleepless nights, what days of desperation 
Since first thy form came on my raptur’d sight 
And rested in my heart! 
{did not know you lov’d me. 
Flor. 1 confess that I am grateful to thee. 
Hem. Do not talk 
Of chilling gratitude; in the dread moment 
When death hung hov’ring o’er thee! I did hear— 
Oh! I did hear thee say, that death itself 
Was welcome here! was welcome in my arms. 
Flor. Don’t look upon me! for within thy gaze 
{ sink into the earth. 
Hem. Why should Florinda, 
She who is made of gentleness and pity, 
Deny that beam of dawning happiness, 
That glimpse of op’ning heaven? 
Fior. “Because Florinda 
Scarce to her shudd’ring heart had dared to tell, 
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What she has told to thee! I ne’er can wed thee, 
And what a pang it is to love thee still!— 

Dost thou not know my father frowns upon thee? 
Dost thou not know I never can be thine? 

Yet, wretched that I am, I have reveal’d 

What I must blush to think of —But he comes, 
My father comes: oh! I must dry these tears; 
Within his arms forget my ev’ry grief; 

And feel I am a daughter—M_ dear father! 


Enter Alvarez. 

lv. My child! 
Hem. Yes, take her, clasp her to your heart, 
And, as that heart beats with a father’s transport, 
Moor as I am, don't blame me that I love her, 
Alv. By heaven, I see thy mother in thy face! 
Thou god-like man, what shall I say to thee? 
Oh! let my tears fall on this noble hand, 
And speak a burning soul! 
Hem. 1am rewarded. 
Alv. Brave, generous man! 
Hem. Nay, good my lord, you o’erpay 
My poor desert, and grow my creditor:— 
But you forget me—I am most unworthy,— 
Iam the Moor. 

Alv. No;—I remember well, 
Thou art hateful to the Christian. —Yesterday 
i did command Florinda, on the pain 
Of heaviest imprecation, ne’er to gaze 
Upon thy face again. 

Flor. Qh, my dear father! 
Florinda can be wretched if you please, 
But not ungrateful too. 

Alv. Give me thy hand:—you love the Moor? 

Flor. My lord! 

Alv. Come, you confess it; 
Your looks reveal your heart; and count Pescara 
Interpreted the silent tear aright, 
When first I bad you wed him. 

Flor, Let my grave, 
Oh, let a couch of lead, let the cold shroud, 
And the earth’s grasp, be all my place of rest, 
Ere count Pescara, at heaven’s awful shrine, 
Claim from these lips the perjur’d oath to love 
The man from whom my sinking heart recoils 
Hem. Howe’er you deal with me, let not 
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Florinda be wedded to that villain! —— 

Alv. Hear me, Moor! 

Pescara is Grenada’s governor, 
And bears the sway of Philip;—long he loved . 

And woo’d Florinda with her father’s sanction. 

Thou art a Moor---thy nation is a slave: 

And, though from Moorish kings thou art descended, 
The Christian spurns thee; yet it is to thee 

I give Florinda’s hand. 

Flor. What do I hear? 

Hem. Am Tin heaven?—O speak, speak, count Alvarez, 
Speak it again'!—let me be sure of it, 

For I misdoubt my senses. 

Alv. She is yours! 

Hem. Which of you shall I kneel to? let me press 
Your rev’rend knees within my straining arms— 

I shall grow wild with rapture; men will say 
The madd’ning planet smote me with its power. 
Florinda, thou art mine! my wife! my joy!— 
Thou exquisite perfection!—thou fair creature’ 
Who now shall part us?” 

When Hemeya visits the rendezvous of the revolted moors, to 
warn his friend Malec that the officers of the Inquisition were in 
search of him, at the treacherous instigation of the perfidious go- 
vernour; and submits to the degradation of being reviled as an 
apostate by his faithful people—when Malec is borne away from 
before his face by an Inquisitor, upon the accusation of this very 
governour—and when Pescara enters to enjoy the triumph of his 
hellish treachery—the author preves himself a master of the pas- 
sions—the scene is stamped with the seal of nature, and we bow to 
the power of dramatick genius. Malec has just been torn away 
from his friend, leaving him fixed in mute despair, at the display 
of a virtuous fortitude, which he himself had been too weak to 
show, when Pescara enters: 

Pes. Now is he fit to gaze on, 

And I am half revenged!—this is the time 

To sink him deeper into desperation ——— 

Most noble Moor; Chistian, I should have said !— 
Hem. Ha! villain, art thou here? 
Pes. The count Pescara, 

Grenada’s governor, your friend, is here. 

Hem. We are alone; thou art come to give me vengeance: 
Perfidious friend!—nay, do not look astonish’d; 
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This is no time for mockery. 
Pes. Mockery! those alone 
Who feel the poignant consciousness of shame 
Should fear its chastisement; who is compell’d 
To spurn himself, will, in an idiot’s eyes, 
Seek the strong flashes of malignity, 
And find scorn’s finger’s in an infant’s hand! 
You need not fear it; but I cry you mercy— 
‘Moor sounded harshly in converted ears; 
But I'll repair the wrong, and call you Christian. 
And sure you are one. 
Hem. Ay, 1am—thank heav’n, 
This sword proclaims it; once the scymitar 
Hung idly at my side, and I was forced 
To gnash a choak’d revenge; but now I am 
A Spaniard, and your peer'!—thou damned villain, 
Whose baseness is but equall’d by thy guilt— 
If I did not abhor, I’d pity thee! 
Pes. You'd pity me!—it is a kind return 
For admiration. Sure, those virtues most 
Command our wonder, that we ne’er can reach, 
And I confess I ne’er could win the top 
Of wisdom thou hast gain’d!—-On Afric’s shore, 
Were I thy pirate brethren’s wretched slave, 
I would not be a cursed renegade! 
I would not be what thou art! 
Hem. i confess 
That I am fallen, since e’en a wretch like thee 
Can tell it to me too; and yet, Pescara, 
One thing at least I’ve gain’d; the right of vengeance, 
As thou shalt sorely feel! Come on, Pescara! 
Pes. I marvel at your wrath—what is my crime? 
Indeed you wrong me. 
Hem. To not feign to wonder.— 
Did not treach’rous falsehood win me here? 
Didst thou not bid me fly to save my friend? 
And then—— 
Pes. idid; but ’twas in kindness to thee.— 
This day I mean to celebrate your marriage 
With a most new and curious spectacle— 
There shall be music too. 
Hem. What dev’lish purpose 
Lurks in thy words, and shows but half the friend? 
Pes. tellthee music; thou shalt have the groans 
Of grey-hair’d Malec ringing ini thine ears!— 
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The crackling flames in which he perishes 

Shall hiss upon thee when thou art softly laid 

Within the bosom of the amorous fair'— 

Nay, put thy sword within its sheath again; 

Grenada’s governor will never stoop 

Down to thy wretched level!” 


The three characters of Hemeya, Pescara and Florinda, are 
all so well drawn, that it would be difficult to say which is best, 
There is more of nature, perhaps, and a closer attention to unity 
of design, in that of Pescara, whose every expression comes 
from the heart of a finished villain; but there is something in both 
the others, that awakens the sympathy of the reader, and makes 
him dwell upon every incident of their fate with increased inter. 
est. In old Malec, may be seen the stern and inflexible patriot, 
forgetting his own wrongs, in those of his suffering country. In 
London, I have perceived with some surprise, the part of Male 
was played by Mr. Young, who is now, I believe, considered as 
holding the first rank, on the English stage. It is difficult to ima- 
gine, why this character--which it certainly requires no extraor- 
dinary power of acting, to personate, and which is evidently a 
subordinate one in the design of the author—-was assigned to him. 
There is one fault in this Tragedy, which seems to characterize the 
English Drama, and which cannot be too often nor too severely re- 
probated—that of bringing all the murders and deaths into the view 
of the audience: itis an absurdity, for which there can be no ex- 
cuse.—1I do not remember to have seen the name of Mr. Sheil as 
an author before; but this Play bears too many marks of exper: 
ence in Dramatick writing, both in its style and plot, to be a first 
attempt—Or, if it is, it requires no great sagacity to predict, that 
its author will very soon rise to distinction. 


—-——oe— 


The lament of Tasso, by lord Byron. New-York: printed by Van Winkle 
and Wiley. 1817. pp. 24. 

This is a work conceived and executed in shade: unconnected, 
unfinished, with no scatterings of sunshine upon it, and given t0 
the world in some hour as dark, as that of its creation. The a 
thor forgets himself-~-assumes the attributes of the melancholy 
man he would describe, and pours out this lament as if the heavy 
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impress of despondency lay upon his own heart. It is evidently 
an unpremeditated lay, but Byron’s is not the genius that can 
give dignity tesuch alay. Byron may be substituted for Tasso 
without violence—We may suppose that the man is yet living 
who utters these complaints--who pronounces these denuncia- 
tions against those who have clouded the morning of his days and 
made him an exile from humanity: and yet, but for two or three 
deep thoughts expressed in the strength of inspiration, in the 
energy of profound feeling, there is nothing, but what Byroa 
might have written in a confidertial letter, respecting himself or 
Tasso. There is nothing like the cold sublimity that chills and awes 
us when he speaks under the consciousness of beingindeed an ob- 

ject to be shunned; nothing of that wasting energy with which, 
he pronounces his threats like prophecies, appalling the spirit, and 
subduing the heart. Nothing of all this—but much of what he 
always produces when he ceases to describe what he has felt 
and tells the world what he does feel. There is nothing but what 
any poet of tolerable genius, who is familiar with the manner of 

Byron, might have produced as well. Indeed some passages would 
appear rather caricatures of the fearful talent he has evinced at 
delineation, than a manly assertion of the same powers. 

The poem is prefaced by a page of prose, in which the author 
probably intended to apprise the reader of his purpose, and some- 
thing of the story of Tasso, as is usual on such occasions, but af- 
ter talking about severai great personages who have nothing at all 
todo with the matter; he concludes in the true traveller's style, 
by assuring us that he has seen “the spot where Hugo and Para- 
sina were beheaded!” 

On such a subject, what Poet, with the feelings of a man, could 
fail to produce some sentiment, some description, some harrow- 


 ‘Igimagery, that might abide on the heart of the reader till his 


dying day. Byron has done no more. And he has disgraced him- 
self by not doing more; for he knows, he has felt, the chilling im- 
fluences that come over the imagination when it dwells upon the 
sorrows, the sufferings and the curses that are heaped upon Ge- 
tius: curses that seem forever proportioned to the magnitude 
and scope of the powers that they would annihilate. 

In this poem there are several repetitions of some of Byron’s 
early thoughts; and this is an entire contradiction of Byron's prac- 

































































































































308 LAMENT OF 'TASSO. 
tice heretofore: for in all his poems there can not be found one 
single thought or expression, that is so much of a favourite as to 
be exhibited in this way with variations. He seems to have 
avoided this fault with peculiar care. 

The following remark is new, and never was surpassed in truth, 
strength, or distinctness: 


“Successful love may sate itself away— 
“The wretched are the faithful.” 


And this is a strong evidence indeed of his loftiness, unbowed, 
unyielding, under the sternest impression. “I am still too proud 
te be vindictive,” 


“Have pardoned princes’ insults,—and would die.” 





The apostrophe to Leonora for whose sake he promises to 
“weed” out all bitterness from his heart, is so eminently beautiful, 
so fervent, so respectful, and yet so full of dignity as far as these 
lines 

“Thy genius mastered mine 
My star stood still before thee,” 


that want of room alone prevetts its selection; and} so of his 
description of the vague, wandering “one want,” into whieh his 
whole soul exhaled--as his feelings had expanded in boy-hood~ 
all unsatisfied, till he saw Leonora. 

The Bard, indignant at the unsparing persecution of the Duke, 
finally utters a prophecy that must have shaken even him if he 
had heard it. When Ferrara, and all its pride of palaces were 
forgotten—his prison should be visited by nations—the scene of 
his persecutions, should be knelt upon as a consecrated spot. 
Such is the grandeur of enthusiasm' Such the hope of the Poet 
He concludes by offering to Leonora one half of the laurel that 
future ages shal! bestow. 


“Yes Leonora! it shall be our fate 
To be entwimed forever—but too late’ 


These are all evidences, that would prove this to be By- 
ron’s; but, considering his theme, the poem, upon the whole it 
unworthy of him. As 
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MISCELLANY. 


On the Genius and Literature of Modern Greece. 
No. Il. 


“They tre set, like stars that have shone: we only hear the sound of 
their praise. But they were renowned in their day, and the terrour of 
other times. Then let us be renowned while we may; and leave our Fame 
behind us, like the last beams of the Sun, when he hides his red head in 
the west.” 


In the prosecution of the Third part of our inquiry into the 
Political and Moral circumstances, hostile to the literary chara- 
ter of the modern Greeks, copious subjects for lamentation present 
themselves; and an expansive field for hope and speculation opens 
itself before us. When we consider the causes adverse to their 
improvement, we naturally look forward to the contingencies that 
may exalt them to excellence; while contemplating the clouds 
and darkness that environ them, the smallest speck of distant light 
attracts attention, and shines amidst the contrasted gloom, with 
added splendour. 

The earth and the heavens smile benignantly upon the Greek, 
only to aggravate the tortures of a healthy body, and an elastick 
mind, by delivering him perfect into the hands of aMaster. His 
climate and soil approach to the beauty of Paradise, but his Gov- 
ernor, the Turk, like Satan, infuses poison into the fruit, and de- 
faces the verdure, of the garden. The tribute and taxes exacted 
by an absolute Monarch, and again extorted by his equally abso- 
lute ministers, all of whom riot in the profusion of Eastern sensuali- 
tyand magnificence, is sufficient in itself to dry up the fountain of 
civility, before its stream can gush forth, either to fertilize the 
VOL. IV 97 
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mind, or refine the manners. Leisure is the soul of intellect and 
science; and wealth is necessary to leisure. The product of in- 
dustry must be first secured, before it can be augmented, and first 
augmented before it canbe enjoyed. But where it is always liable 
to the gripe of the master, and as fugitive as the smile that steals 
across the visage of a Turk, it never can be accumulated to 
affluence, or freely enjoyed in leisure, reading, and improvement. 
If a Greek be suspected of wealth, it is the signature of his 
Death-warrant—or rather the simitar, that in a moment severs 
his head from his trunk. Here, therefore, is the fire, which con- 
sumes the vital germ of intellectual culture; which opposes the 
free expansion of thought, and the safe prosecution of study; 
which would identify learning with wealth, and lead to the pro- 
scription of the student, from the arbitrary inference, that he 
must be rich, because he is wise. Under such circumstances, 
ignorance becomes an indispensable policy, dictated by the love 
of life, and the desire of domestick security. And he who might 
become the patron, as well as the votary of letters, from his in- 
clination and opulence, is thus compelled to suppress the noblest 
emotions of his heart, the purest pleasures of the imagination. 
As it is the nature of the mind to conform itself to surround- 
ing objects, nothing is more inimical to the improvement of the 
Greeks, than the presence and example of their masters, who in- 
dulge in the repose of complete vacancy and idleness; being ir- 
sensible to the charms of wisdom, dead to the excitements of in- 
tellect, and totally incapable of the pure enjoyment, or just 
appreciation, of the productions of taste, or fancy. In this re- 
spect, the Greeks are in the condition of those husbandmen it 
the vicinity of Vesuvius, who plant their vineyards one season, 
and find them desolated the next, by the fire disgorged from the 
mountain; vet they continue to plant, but never growing richer, 
are forced to be content with stationary existence. Nor is this 
a trivial cause of the radical deficiency of their learning; for 
those who have felt the poisonous contagion of indolence or stu- 
pidity, will readily conceive the overpowering force of that para 
lysis of the mind, which it imperceptibly brings on. Three active 
spirits, cannot counteract the influence of one sluggish one, whe 
sings the Syren strains, in praise of indolence and repose. 
li seems to be in the genius of the Mussulman government, 
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—— 
oppose all advancement in knowledge, from an instinctive dread 
of truth, at whose approach they tremble with the consciousness 
of debility and guilt; as if they felt their power relax, in the ar- 
dent presence of its beams. Such indeed, is the inseparable 
connexion between intelligence and freedom, that it is now esta- 
blished as a maxim, in morals and government, that no arbitrary 
power can be long, or safely exercised over a people, whose 
minds have been enlightened by philosophy and reason. Whe- 
ther it is from a knowledge of this historical axiom, that they ex- 
clude the rays of scietice, or from the casual shocks of timidity, 
caused by rebellious attempts, or the bold innovations of new 
opinions, propagated by accident and chance, may be doubted; 
but the latter supposition seems preferable, because no systema- 
tick measures,-~denounciug literary enterprise, have ever been 
pursued by the Porte The consequences, however, are equally 
destructive to che literature of the Modern Greeks; whose de- 
pravation must, in justice, be imputed to the ignominious brutali- 
ty and ignorance of their masters. A people ought at least to 
be respected in their lowliness, who, endued by nature with 
every quality for mental acquisition, are doomed by the ordi- 
nances of power, to what, if tamely borne, would prove a per- 
petual infancy of knowledge, taste, and composition. 

Yet it may be asked, how the descendants of a people, once so 
illustrious and godlike, can hold a just claim to our veneration, 
when they passively submit to the fetters, imposed by conquerors 
so barbarous, and a people so destitute of every quality, that ex- 
alts and refines the race above the vulgar standard? The Greeks, 
however, do not tamely bear the imperious mandates of the Mus- 
sulmen; nor have they forever relinguished the hope, or the de- 
sire of freedom. Most of them are fired by the enthusiasm of 
Patriots, who pant to achieve their emancipation, and who cherish 
the animating recollections of their ancient independence and 
glory. The remarks of Mr. Hobhouse may also be cited here with 
advantage: 

“The generality of the Greeks, he observes, are devotedly at- 
tached to their country and nation, and, even to a degree which 
may appear foolish and incautious, continually express their hatred 
. their masters and their confidence in themselves. ‘Phis latter 
leeling is, however, tempered by a complete sense of their own 
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degradation; for, whatever may be their discourse to one another, 
they never fail to enlarge upon this subject to a stranger. A com- 
mon commencement of a conversation with them is, ‘Your Excel- 
lency will find but poor fare in our country; but you are not in 
Christendom. What can be done among these beasts the Turks? 
The detestation of their masters breaks out on every occasion; 
and when the chanter from the Minaret is announcing the death 
of a Mahometan, each Greek that meets his friend in the street, 
salutes him thus: ‘A dog is dead” The Archons, who enjoy the 
confidence of the Turks, are infected with the same spirit, and in 
proportian as they are more powerful, feel a stronger desire of re- 
venge. Signor Londo, of Vostizza, the son of the person who, 
under Veli Pasha, may be said to govern the Morea, on hearing 
the name of Riga, when he was playing with me a party of chess, 
jumped suddenly from the sofa, threw over the board, and, clasp- 
ing his hands, repeated the name of the patriot with a thousand 
passionate exclamations, the tears streaming down his cheeks. 
The same person recited, with ecstacy, the war song of that un- 
fortunate Greek. The strain is of a higher mood, and I have en- 
deavoured to preserve the metre of it, and with a little variation, 
the position of its rhymes, in the following version of the four 


first stanzas: 











Greeks arise! the day of glory 
Comes at last triumphant dawning; 
Let us all in future story, 

Rival our forefathers’ fame. 
Under foot the yoke of tyrants, 
Let us now indignant trample, 
Mindful of the great example, 
Aud avenge our country’s shame. 


To arms then our country cries, 
Sons of the Greeks, arise, arise; 
Until the blood in the purple floed. 
From the hated foe, 

Beneath our fleet shall flow. 


Whither now, alas! retreating, 
Limbs where Grecian blood is beating? 
Breathe again ye spirits fleeting, 

Now your scattered force recall. 
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At my trumpet’s voice resounding, 
Each his country’s flag surrounding, 
Towards the seven-hill’d city bounding, 
Fly, and conquer for your all. 


To arms then our country cries, &c 


Sparta! Sparta! why in slumber? 
Why in lethargy so deep? 

Rouse thyself, thy friend awaken, 
Glorious Athens, from her sleep, 
Call to mind thy ancient warrioun, 
Great Leonidas of old, 

Mighty man, of fame immortal, 
The tremendous and the bold. 


To arms then our country cries, ke. 


See him, where the noble patriot, 
All th’ invading war withstands, 
At Thermopyle victorious 

O’er the fiying Persian bands. 
With his brave, three hundred heroes, 
Forward now the Lion goes, 
Plunging through the blood of battle, 
To the centre of his foes. 


To arms then our country cries, &c.” 


If such is the soaring spirit of the Greeks, it is a natural ques- 
tion to ask, why are they not free? Between the desire and the 
fruition of happiness, however, the distance is great, as well as be- 
tween the deserving, and the enjoying of freedom. ‘The Greeks 
have not supinely reposed on the mere hope of emancipation, and 
wasted their hours in dreams of glory, while they were strangers 
to enterprise and action. ‘They have struggled, and have been 
vanquished. The rebellion of 1790, however, conducted under 
the favour and support of the Russians, appears rather to have pro- 
ved abortive from the desertion of the cause, by that pewer, than 
any want of zeal and resolution in themselves. The Archduke 
Constantine was hailed as the Emperour of Hellenes, by a depu- 
tation of three Geeeks; the projected conquest of the Turkish do- 
minions was deliberately arranged, both by sea and land; a Greek 
admiral cruized with his squadron; various powers were combi- 
ned, and success seemed to smile upon their manly exertions; but 
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Russia by concluding a peace blasted their hopes, and left them 


more enfeebled, because the eyes of their masters were opened te 
their designs; future plots became the more difficult, and distrust 
and suspicion succeeded defeat, and followed them in their mo- 
tions. 

It may reasonably be lamented, that the Greeks should not 
prove daring enough, to cherish a design of an independent Re. 
publick, formed upon the model of their ancient institutions, 
Whether they are conscious that the secret of their weakness is 
too well known to leave them unmolested; and that a sert of local 
fatality must ever link them to Constantinople; they seem to aim 
more at a change of masters, than at absolute liberty; and it must 
be allowed that any change, would be freedom, compared to the 
rule of the Turks. A previous miscarriage in combination with 
the same foreign power, in 1774, would inspire despair, in minds 
less ardent and impetuous. Other plans, however, were again re- 
solved on, but depending on the caprice of three foreign courts, 
that of England, Prussia, and Russia, who from a short-sighted 
policy declined a coiilition, they necessarily failed. 

Buonaparte has indubitably possessed the fairest opportunity af 
putting a period to the barbarous tyranny of the Turks over their 
Grecian victims: but other projects, more great but less glorious, 
hindered him from achieving so illustrious a victory. If “the Car- 
wagnole was danced on the shores of the Ionian Sea,” it required 
but little effective force to accomplish their liberation. 

A people capable of giving life to such sentiments, as are con- 
tained in the following fragment of a song, could not surely re 
main in bondage, if their power were equal to their patriotism. 


“Gallant Countrymen! for ever 

Shall we dread the vile enslaver? 

Shall the Mussulman victorious, 

Reign in Greece, the great, the glorious? 
Friends! the tyranny is past, 
Vengeance is our own at last. 


Fading from the face of day, 
Banish’d from the world away, 
Cursed slavery expire— 
Freedom is my fond desire. 
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To the sacrifice of tyrants, 

All with eagerness combining, 
Rush from every Grecian region, 
Each his country’s standard joining 
To the festival they fly, 

To the feast of victory 

No one from the danger shrinking, 
Hesitates, or small or great, 
Forward each advances, thinking 
Nothing shameful but retreat. 
Hark their valiant sons inflaming, 
Fathers, mothers, all exclaiming, 
“Children brave, well done,” they crv, 
“To the glorious combat fly, 

“Till the fall of slavery, 

«Till the fall of tyranny.” 


Considered on the whole, however, their patriotism on which 
depends the future excellence of their literature, is too inade- 
quately supported by their physical energies and resources, to in- 
spire any fervent hope of their liberation. But when Russia shall 
deem it worthy of her attention, to combine with England for the 
purpose, she may sweep the Ottoman Empire from the map of 
Europe, hold the destinies of the Greeks in her own hands, and 
by a liberal policy may secure to herself the immortal glory of 
having revived the excellence of Grecian learning. 

Among other causes of their intellectual degeneracy must be 
ranked in an eminent degree, that of their superstition. The 
Greek church, since the restoration of the empire of the west, by 
Charlemagne, has been separate in its faith, from that of the La- 
tins; and owing to greater circumstances of ignorance, gloom and 
seclusion, it has been more superstitious and unmeaningly rigid in 
its principles and forms. All liberal philosophy, expansive science, 
and sportive poesy, languishes and dies under its baneful pro- 
scription; and combined with the policy of the Turks te exclude 
the beams of knowledge, so hostile to slavery, both political and 
religious, it is completely effectual in blasting the tender shoots 
Which occasionly spring from the mind of the Greek. 

Another powerful cause of their deficiency in Letters, consists 
inthe useless mass af verbal knowledge, with which they bur- 
den the mind; by the study and attainment of such numerous 
languages. The ancient Greek disdained this acquisition of 
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barbarous idioms. He learned his own tongue, and knew no 
other. Hence its perfection, beauty and eloquence; hence also 
the purity and vigour of all which his mind gave birth to. Many 
languages indubitably tend to destroy the spring and elasticity 
of the intellect; and to absorb the imagination in the constant 
exercise of the memory. It is like a man’s carrying a treasure 
on his back, when he might gather it in the fields, as he was pas- 
sing along. Although we labour under the necessity of this ac- 
quisition, yet, its obvious disadvantages can neither be dis- 
guised by art, nor wholly supplied by learning. I believe a his- 
tory of the Colleges of Europe and America, would show, that 
the most proficient in Languages, were most wanting in taste 
and imaginetion; and that those, who have become most noted 
and illustrious for their intellectual powers, have been rebels to 
the common forms and laws of collegiate government. It isre- 
marked too, that of all men, translators of languages, are most 
deficient in mental energy upon other subjects; that they are 
servile drudges, destitute of all independent thought; who can 
conceive nothing beyond the conjugation of verbs, and the con- 
struction of sentences. The pathetick lamentations of Dr. John- 
son, for the eclipse of his fancy, during the period he devoted to 
his Dictionary, were the groans extorted by the experience of 
these sensations. If this fact, then, is admitted, its influence on 
the literary character of the people, must appear as evident, as 
it is extensive. Without the powers of invention and imagina- 
tion, as well as the quality of taste, no nation can rise to emi 
nence in composition, or the arts, however profoundly they may 
be acquainted with languages, physical knowledge, and useful in- 
ventions for the common occurrences of life. 

I now come to the fifth part of my subject: The present state 
of Greek Literature. Here the reality exceeds expectation, 
though it amounts to little. If we find it slight and imperfect, 
the reader must remember, that he has no reason to fancy it oth- 
erwise; nay we must even give them credit for possessing what 
they do, when it is commonly imagined, that they are sunk in utter 
ignorance, and prostrated in pitiable stupidity. As they have 
been estimated, therefore, as little better than barbarous, we must 
now respect them asa people, actuated by a spirit, and endued 
with a capacity, for progressive improvement and civility. 
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Mr. Corai, the most distinguished author of Modern Greece, 
resides at present in Paris; and the French in his company, may 
find their conceit of Grecian resemblance fully realized, without 
deriving from the similitude, any thing flattering to their genius, 
or powers. This writer has produced, what may be thought rather 
unworthy of a Greek, a French translation of Theophrastus’s Cha- 
racters, and one also of Hippocrates; of the A.thiopics of Heliodo- 
rus, with a preface in Romaic; of Beccaria in modern Greek, 
accompanied by a preliminary exhortation to his countrymen. 
He has likewise been concerned in an edition of Strabo; and the 
French Institute, have imbrued themselves with an attick spirit, 
by electing him one of their number. 

“Paris, says Mr. Hobhouse, has also to boast of Panayotes Kod- 
sikas, an Athenian who has translated the Plurality of Worlds, 
into Romaic, and keeps a school for students in Greek and Ara- 
hick; and of Polyzois, a poet, who has composed several patriotick 
songs, the most celebrated of which, is an address to those who 
served under the French in Egypt.” The last fragment of Greek 
poetry whioh we cited, isan extract from this author; and it shows 
iis powers by no means ina bad light. It burns with the genu- 
ine enthusiasm of poetick ardour; the sentiments are bold and cor 
rect; the images striking and animated, and sometimes sublime. 
Freedom, and an improved taste, are alone wanted to render the 
Greeks transcendant in poetick composition: they have fancy 
passion, sentiment, and feeling, of the highest order. 

An author named Philipides, has produced a good work, it is 
said, on Gedgraphy; and Athemasius, of Paros, has written a 
treatise on Rhetorick. A life of Suvaroff, in Romaic, by an 
Athenian merehant, named Marmaratousi, being an original com- 
position, seems to claim preéminence over all others. The same 
writer has published a scheme for a Greek version of Anarcharsis, 
assisted by two other Greek scholars; but whether it has ever 
been executed is doubtful. 

Nicol@upeeula, another modern Greek, is also said to have a 
New edition of Homer, in great forwardness; in which, although 

‘¢ commentary of Eustatius will be preserved, the publick look 
for some nove ity of illustration, and expect many doubts to be re- 
alved, and many difficulties to be removed. Yet it may reason- 


bl be doubted, whether so beaten a theme, will be susceptible 
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of new lights, or elucidation. What knowledge can a modern 
Greek possess, that is not accessible to the literati of Europe; and 
what can he tell, of customs, manners, or diction, as remote inre- 
lation to him, as to an English professor of Greek? We must, 
therefore, ascribe all the interest, which the event excites, and rate 
expectation accordingly, to the novelty of a Modern Greek, as. 
suming so arduous a performance. It is important, only as it 
proves, that a people so long immured in darkness, are bursting 
through the barriers that held them in ignorance, to claim the nat 
ural dignity that attends upon intelligence, learning and genius. 
That the Greeks, who reside in a region consecrated by the 
Muses to the everlasting magick of song, delight most in musick, 
is not surprising; and indeed it may be cited as no small proof of 
their discernment and susceptibility. Their poetry consists al- 
most exclusively of national, amatory, and drinking songs; if we 
except an occasional lampoon, or other satirical effusion. The 
beauties of imagination exhibited in these productions is far fron 
indifferent. Many of their patriotick songs and odes, breathe the 
trembling spirit of impassioned feeling, and rise to the majesty 0 
the sublime. Those on subjects of love, are equally eminent for 
characteristick beauties; abounding in passion, tenderness, and 
sentiment; and animated by the imagery of a romantick and fer 
tile fancy. To judge of their ability for higher species of peetry 
from the facility with which they produce excellence of the 
lighter kinds, might not, perhaps, be a just mode of reasoning, 
we can infer no superiour degree of power, than experience hi 
shown them to possess. Yet were such an induction admissible, 
we might expect great performances, from these degenerate so 
of what we may literally term, a nation of sages. 
As affording a good specimen of their poetry, I cite the fo 
lowing translations, given on the authority of Mr. Hobhouse. 


COTZAKIAS. 
If all the Ocean were of ink, 
And paper all the skies, 
Should [attempt to write my woes, 
They never would suffice. 


You hope, when you deny me this, 
To make me wan with woe; 

But I, thy passion to provoke, 

Like violets fair will grow 
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_ My lofty cypress, hear me speak, 
And bend thy head, so high; 
Two words along I ask, and then 
Will be content to dic. 


This playful satire, on the cruelty of a Lover, could not be 
better conceived, or more ludicrously expressed. It is, to be 
sure, a trifle, but a trifle, happily m...aged, is often more difficult 
than a heavier subject. A sculptor, who could successfully carve 
the muscles of Hercules, might fail, after more toil, in imitating 
the softened features, and dimpling beauties of a Cupid. 

In the succeeding lines, the inconstancy of the Greek is happi- 
ly pictured; and his cure for unrequited love, if applied more gen- 
erally, could not fai) to produce indifference. There is a wanton 
playfulness, and an arch simplicity also in this piece, which we 
think superiour to the more laboured charms of poesy; an inno- 
cent vivacity of thought and sentiment, which I should imagine 
peculiar to the Greeks, though the example of @nacreon did not 
exist. 

A Romaic Ranz des vaches. 
My maiden of gold! my beautiful jewel! 
The young all delighted thy presence survey, 
The aged entranc’d look their wisdom away. 
I too must despair, as I find thee so cruel; 
Then bring me a dagger, a lover to slay! 
Peace, pitiful boy, why tell us of killing? 
These charmers should ne’er be the cause of thy sorrow: 
We'll bring thee another, since this is unwilling, 
Another much fairer and kinder tomorrow. 
The following are three stanzas of an Attick Albanian soug, 
that may appropriately be entitled, 

The Despairing Maid. 
If I die a virgin, bury me under your couch. 
When you go to yourrepose, I shall rest beneath your bosom 
I am dead, and they have wrapped me in my winding-shect 
Now it is they sorrow for my death. 
Iam dead, and they have borne me to the church-yard; 
Here they have begun their lamentation. 


The stild melancholy of despair, seizing upon the heart of a 
‘usceptible woman, not beloved by those she adores, is very pay 
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thetically delineated in these verses. Fancy carries her to the 
scene of her death and burial; and her beguiled wits lead her to 
think, and speak, and wish, even after the pangs of life had throb. 
bed. The thoughts are novel; the sentiments natural, under the 
influence of her aberrant fancy; and the poem, however din. 
nutive, has charms for the heart of all who can respond the sigh 
of sympathy, or imagine the icy feelings, and solemn horrour, that 
cling round the bosom of despairing Love. 

The next piece of poetry that attracts attention to Modem 
Greece, is the popular Romaic Love Song, translated by Lord By, 
ron; which I shall cite entire, without an apology to the reader. 


Ah! Love was never yet without 

The pang, the agony, the doubt, 

Which rend my heart with ceaseless sigh, 
While day and night roll darkling by. 


Without one friend to hear my wo, 
I faint, I die beneath the blow, 
That love had arrows, well I knew; 
Alas! I find them poison’d too. 


Birds, yet in freedom, shun the net, 
Which Love around your haunts hath set; 
Or circled by his fatal fire, 

Your hearts shall burn, your hopes expire. 


A bird of free and careless wing 
Was I, through many a smiling spring; 
But caught within the subtle snare, 

I burn,-and feebly flutter there. 


Who ne’er have lov’d, and lov’d in vain,. 
Can neither feel, nor pity pain— 

The cold repulse—the look askance— 
The light’ning of Love’s angry glance. 


In flattering dreams I deemed thee mine; : 
Now hope, and he who hoped decline; 

Like melting wax, or withering flower, 

I feel my passion, and thy power. 


My light of life! ah, tell me why 

That parting lip, and altered eye? 

My bird of love! my beauteous mate! 
And art thou chang’d, and can’st thou hate? 
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Mine eyes like wintry streams o’erflow: 
What wretch with me would barter wo? 
My bird! relent! one note could give 

A charm to bid thy lover live. 

My curdling blood, my madd’ning brain, 
In silent anguish I sustain; 

And still thy heart without partaking 

One pang, exults—while mine is breaking. 


Pour me the poison; fear not thou! 
Thou can’st not murder more than now: 
I’ve lived tocurse my natal day, 

And Love, that thus can lingering slay. 


My wounded soul, my bleeding breast, 
Can patience preach thee into rest? 
Alas! too late, I dearly know, 

That joy is harbinger of wo. 


Perhaps there is no poem of equal length, that dwells through- 
out the whole upon the same idea, in which so little repetition, or 
recurrence of the same thought, or image, can be found. This, 
however, only obviates an objection, which is that of its length. 
A fault of another kind, cannot be discovered by the sharpest 
eye of criticism, in this little production, Its beauties are num- 
berless, and brilliant; and what is more, it communicates a throb 
to the heart, in every line. Some criticks, more deeply versed 
in nature, than I can pretend to be, would denounce it on the 
score of inconsistency; and allege, that a lover who felt so much 
could not speak so well; he could not hunt after similes, or fon- 
dle metaphors. But this is an obvious error. The lover, who 
sits down to pour forth his soul in lamentations, naturally arrays 
them in the robes and colours of imagination; he naturally com- 
pares his mistress to every object, at once lovely and cruel; and 
himself and his condition to every thing wretched, abandoned and 
gloomy. Its beauties I leave to make their own impression; 
and shall conclude by a remark, wholly abstracted from any de- 
sire to disparage the sublime productions of the illustrious poet 
who is the object of them. It may be surmised by some, that 
the above translation, derives most of its beauty from the genius 
ef Byron; but this I deny, though his fancy may have flung ad- 
ditional lustre upon its original charms, On the contrary, Byron 
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ts obviously in debt to the Modern Muse of Greece, for most of 
those original images, novel situations, and striking sentiments, 
which abound in his poems. In proof of this I adduce a simil- 
itude by no means accidental, or arising from the same source; for 
these poems, not translated by Byron, carry the same characteris- 
ticks, of romantick sentiments, pathetick incidents, and convulsive 
warmth of passion. While on the subject, I may as well extend 
the observation to its real length—that Byron’s fancy has been 
nourished, fed, and strengthened, in a measure, which it could 
not have been elsewhere, by the treasures, sweets, and warmth, 
of Modern Greece; and could Athens boast at present of a lite- 
rary institution of eminence, no author could show equal 
claims to reign over it; and no people would, perhaps, adopt him 
as a father to their literature, with more joy, and alacrity, than 
the present descendants of Homer and Sophocles. It was in 
Greece, that Byron first felt the powerful spirit of his genius 
mount to its full height; it was in Greece, too, if his language is 
the utterance of his heart, that he has been most happy; and we 
may indulge without weakness, in an aspiration of enthusiasm, 
that Modern Greece will yet benefit by the stirring turbulence of 
his mind; that she will catch a portion of his spirit, as he throws 
it off, and rise to manly emulation of taste and knowledge. 

As I before observed, the prose writings of the. Moder 
Greeks, are hardly tangible to the critick. Consisting mostly of 
translations, they offer but meager materials for the judgment to 
work on. Tales, Homilies, and Romances, are debilitating food, 
even for the minds of priests, women and children; and barbar- 
ously written, they directly lead to the total impoverishment of 
taste and intellect. On this topick, therefore, I shall say little, 
in addition to my remarks on their literati; lest the further I in- 
vestigate, the more I should discover to their disadvantage. Des- 
titution itself, is preferable to depravity of mind. 

Of their written language, there prevails at the present time, 
three distinct kinds, or peculiar idioms, 

“The first,” says Hobhouse, “is the language of the mass, and 
some other parts of the! rituals, which are grammatically Heile- 
nick; the ancien¢ Greek has also been lately used by Corai, and 
ene or two others, but is not adopted in any common books. The 
next mav be called the Ecclesiastical Greek; which is the kind 
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employed by the majority of the church writers in their pastoral 
letters, and which besides other characteristicks, does not have 
recourse to the modern vulgarism of always recurring to the auxi- 
liary verbs. This is the style of many of those cited by Procb- 
pius, and even of earlier authors, of Miletius, in his geégraphy, 
and several other later works, and does not seem to be formed 
by any certain rule, but by an attempt of the writers, to come as 
near as possible to the Helleaick. ‘The Romaic is the third spe- 
cies of composition; but even in this vulgar idiom, there is ne- 
cessarily some distinctiou made by the nature of the various sub- 
jects, and the talents of the respective authors. The philoso- 
phical treatises of Corai, and Psallida, are as good, in point of 
style, as the dedication of Simon Porteus’s grammar to Cardinal 
Richelieu, and although, perhaps, their subjects contribute much 
to their apparent superiority, are not so entirely vulgar as the 
downright common dialect, of which some specimens are added 
to these letters from the translation of the Arabian Nights, and 
some original romances.” 

The Albanian language is entirely verbal, and unwritten; but 
a priest called Father De Lecce, attempted some time ago to ar- 
range it grammatically; but his efforts were attended with no suc- 
cess; for Hobhouse mentions that he never saw, or heard of it, 
in the form of a written tongue. ‘The Albanian is composed of 
the Turkish, Romaic, Latin, French, English, and Italian lan- 
guages; and having no laws to subject it to order and subordina- 
tion, it wantons in all the vicissitudes and change of popular hu- 
mour and caprice, ignorance and innovation. 

It is in the siwth brancir of our enquiry, as it relates to the 
condition of the Fine Arts in modern Greece, that we discever 
the proofs which consummate the character and state of the peo- 

“ple, in intellect and literature. Greece early experienced the 
pillage which despotick conquerors practise on the vanquished. 
Under the Roman Emperours, the fairest fruits of her genius, in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, were torn from her temples 
and her palaces, by the hand of avarice, or of taste; and trans- 
planted to Rome. One conqueror followed another in regular 
succession; and those who did not rifle her of her treasures, took 
a pleasure in destroying them. The Turks came last, and in the 
Complete brutality of ignorance and despotism, they tevetled ip 
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the dust, the already dilapidated edifices, of her beauties and her 
arts. The withering breath of tyranny blasted every flower that 
it crossed. Her statues were ground into dust, for cement; her 
Stately columns, and majestick temples were wantonly levelled, 
and devoted to the vilest purposes; while the unfortunate de- 
scendants of the illustrious Greeks who produced them, stood 
helpless spectators of the mischief. If they heaved a sigh for 
their ruin, it was the only evidence they gave of their virtue, and 
the only courage they could display in their behalf. Like mey 
bound in fetters, they were silently doomed to witness the most 
afflicting exercise of power, in the defacement of beauty, gran- 
deur and excellence. 

Lord Byron’s notes to the first Cantos of Childe Harold, claim 
some attention upon this topick. Yet Byron has here expressed 
himself with such levity, irony, and ridicule, that it becomes a 
questionable point, whether he can be cited as good authority, 
His opinions too, are warped by the singularity of a misanthro- 
pick spirit; he sometimes appears capricious; sometimes per- 
verse; sometimes trifling; ayd he not seldom expresses hi8 con- 
tempt for the subject altogether. He prefers the Turk to the 
Greek, and the Albanian to the Turk; and in one breath both 
despairs of, hopes, and expects, the future renovation of Attick 
intellect. On many, however, he so fully concurs with his fellow- 
traveller, Hobhouse, that one may be said to support the other iz 
consentaneous assertion. Both in these notes, and in the “Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” Byron rages with the utmost 
indignation, against the alleged depredations of Lord Elgin, upon 
the sublime remains of the Acropolis and city of Athens. Pre- 
judice seems evidently to have biassed his opinions, and passion 
to have embittered his animosity on this topick. The question 
fairly stated, is simply this, and requires no fancy, to gloss, or 
elevate it. Whether the Turks shall destroy those remnants of 
Art, on the spot that gave them birth, by converting the marble 
into lime, and working the materials of Palaces into hovels; or 
whether, Foreigners shall remove them to a place of permanent 
safety, and enlarged usefulness, at the hazard of some partial 
iautilation and loss? By the former they are utterly annihilated; 
by the latter accidentally defaced. As much, if not more of an 
enthusiast than Lord Byron, on the subject of Greece and her 
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remains, I can perceive no scope for reprobation in the conduct 
of those, who have attempted the perpetuation of perishing gran- 
deur, by removing it from the neighbourhood of wanton barba- 
rians. Lord Byron affirms, that the execration of the Greeks 
follows the alleged violation of the dead. But of what potency 
are their curses, when they do not even move their masters to a 
blow, or stir a spirit of emulation in their own bosoms?—Will the 
Greeks preserve them, if left inviolate in their native seats?—~ 
No, they have not the power; they cannot even secure objects of 
minor value, from the rapacity and turbulence of the Turks. 
That this remoyal is attended with ill consequences to the coun- 
try, is freely admitted. It strips Greece of her ever-living crown 
of glory; for such master-pieces of art, speak to every age and 
every nation; it divests her of those robes, that conceal her in- 
ternal nakedness, as well as add brilliancy and grandeur to her 
charms; and in a manner, impairs that sublime locality, which 
ler palaces and her temples render so eminent and imposing. 
Yet do there flow no beneficial effects to the world, to coun- 
terbalance this individual loss to Greece? Yes; the fragments of 
her arts thus spread throughout the Globe, will produce a living 
(ireeee in every land; they will inspire genius with the ambition, 
and imbue it with the taste necessary to perfection; and which 
without them could not be attained. Of the truth of this, the 
letters of Benjamin West Esq. to lord Elgin, might be given as 
conclusive evidence; for when even this venerable and illustrious 
Artist, could derive improvement in his old age, from the study 
of those Grecian antiquities, it is but just to infer, what Mr. West 
himself affirms, that they will prove of incalculable benefit to 
the whole of Europe. This advantage they never could afford, 
when isolated in Greece, or reduced to Lime by the Turks. Ar- 
tists are mostly men of little fortune; they can seldom travel at 
all, and can never travel far. In the Letters of the distinguish- 
ed Painter just. mentioned, he feelingly deplores his pecuniary 
inability in early life, to extend his studies into Greece, the cen- 
tre of taste and sublimity. From the want of such models as 
lord Elgin imported, he was then, for the first time, made sensi- 
ble of his deficiencies. What stronger vindication could be of- 
fered for the former; what argument more eloquent and empla- 
VOL. IY, a 
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cious fragments of beauty and art? 


Thus have I concluded my inquiry, into the most prominent 
circumstances which influence and affect the literature and cha. 
racter of Modern Greece. The conclusions and remarks, tp 
which it gives rise, I shall briefly state, in order to form seme 
general and conclusive decision, in regard to their present condi. 
tion, and future prospects. 

It is evident, that the intrinsick vigour of their minds has not 
degenerated; but the influence of despotism, and the presence of 
a people at once barbarous, and ignorant, cramp the exercise of 
the intellect, and deprive it of various knowledge. Hence taste is 
entirely banished from Modern Greece; and the strength of their 
mind and fancy spends itself upon puerilities. It is in tast,, 
more than any thing else, they are wanting; and the acquisition 
of this, would imply a previous skill and experience in the bes 
learning of the brightest periods. Freedom, religious, political, 


“and moral, is indispensable to perfection of any kind; and al- 


though the Greeks remain a distinct people, unincorporated wit 
their conquerors, yet their conquerors have not adopted their 
manners, customs, or laws; a circumstance as repugnant to their 
improvement, as it is advantageous to their language; as it at once 
makes them slaves to tyranny, superstition, and jealousy. Should 
the modern Greeks arrive at distinguished excellence in Letters, 
it would of course attract the attention of mankind; and such é 
proof of celebrity, would instantly draw the attention of the je 
lous Turk, to denounce and proscribe their improvements. But 
their servitude is incompatible with such distinction; and we 
must look to the accomplishment of their Freedom, before we cat 
witness the brightness of their Fame. 

Nor does the second birth of Grecian liberty seem far distant. 
In the daily prostration of Turkish energy and power, they have 
lofty hopes of speedy emancipation; and their own improvilg 
virtue, adds substantial promises of success. Half emerged from 
barbarity, they already chant the song of Freedom; and bold in 
their native sprightliness of mind, they sing in playful strain 
the wanton ditty, or the biting pasquinade. A few bold steps 
and the barrier of slavery and dulness may be passed. Improvt- 
ment is slow and gradual, but Revolution is sudden and wonder 
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ful; causes secretly operate in silence, but the exhibition of effects, 
is like the flash of lightning that unfolds the terrours of the 
storm. When we remember the rapid rise of English Literature 
to perfection, no anticipation of Greek improvement, however 
sanguine, Can appear visionary. Milton in the Seventeenth cen- 
tury, sold Paradise Lost, for ten pounds; and in the Nineteenth, 
a treatise on the game of Whist, by Hoyle, sold for two hundred 
guineas. Since then, lord Byron and Mr. Moore, two popular 
poets of the day, have received as much as three thousand 
pounds sterling, for the copy right of less than a hundred pages. 
Let the Modern Greeks hurl their oppressors from the throne 
and a century may exalt them to the highest honours of wit, wis- 
dom, and genius. As an American, enjoying freedom, and as- 
piring after fame, I devoutly respond my hopes for their speedy 
success. Europe at present languishes in unnatural repose. 
Might not a Croisade in favour of philosophy and learning, even- 
tuate more to the honour and benefit of the world, than the 
drowsy stupor which now holds the faculties of mankind in a 
trancer 8, 








FOR THE PORTICO. 


In Essay on the best means of supporting National E.vistence. 
(KUMBLY ADDRESSED TO THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES.) 


It too often happens in free countries, that the inhabitants, in- 
toxicated with liberty, are unable justly to estimate its value; 
and being strangers to tyranny, cannot sufficiently discriminate 
between their own situation, and the situation of those, who groan 
under oppression. ‘This, perhaps, is the reason why Republicans 
pay little regard to the interest of their country, and why the 
Constitution, in some men’s minds, is destitute of the veneration 
which it deserves. 

An American, possessed even of moderate attention, may find 
sufficient inducements to arouse and sustain his patriotism. The 
vast world lies exposed around him, the history of all ages and 
of all countries, is unfolded to his view; he reads of the cruel 
actions of the Despot, and the degradation of the victins of his 
cruelty; human nature divested of its dignity, and human beings 
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converted into brutes. He beholds, likewise, in the records of 
the ancient Republicks, the exalted dignity, and consummate hap. 
piness of the votaries of freedom, and the truth firmly establish. 
ed, that in proportion as men enjoy independence and equal 
rights, in the same proportion are their views enlarged, their cha. 
racters perfected. Hence he learns the odious nature of tyran. 
ny, and justly estimates the advantages of liberty; and hence 
too, he learns to venerate the Constitution of his country. 

Although a multitude of kingdoms, empires and republicks 
have successively arisen in splendour and fallen in disgrace; al. 
though philsophers, warriours and statesmen, have rendered illus. 
trious the countries in which they were born, and have filled the 
world with the fame of their genius, their valour, and their wis. 
dom; although the human character has undergone many and ve 
rious changes; yet in no country, and in no age, has the dignity 
of man, (generally considered) approached nearer to perfection, 
than in the country and in the age in which we live. Man, even 
in his lowest state of barbarism, is lord of the sublunary creation, 
and possesses a preéminent station in the earth. But when living 
under a free government, and guided by the pure principles of 
the Christian Religion, then it is that he reaches the acme of hu- 
man exaltation, then it is, that he attains the high station for 
which the Deity intended him, “crowned with glory and honour 
but a little lower than the angels.” 

Where is the country, which possesses such privileges as ours 
Can one be designated so entirely free, or in which there is not 
corruption and oppression? Turkey, whose inhabitants pollute 
with unhallowed feet, the venerable soil of ancient and illustrious 
Greece, is fast bound in fetters of iron. Spain is overrun with 
banditti, sanguinary priests, and inquisitions. The inhabitants of 
Russia are perpetual slaves, and the fruit of their labour is 
snatched from their hands. France is torn with civil dissentions, 
and harrassed with congregated armies. And even England, free 
as she is, is loaded with taxes for her numerous military establish- 
ments, and with tribute for her numerous nobility. 

Let the ignorant, enervated Turk kiss with reverence the rod 
with which he is scourged—Let the superstitious Spaniard pay his 
aderations to the inquisitorial king and hierarchy of his country; 
let the peasants of Russia commend the tyranny, by which their 
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rights are destroyed—Let the Frenchman reconcile to himself if 
he can, the condition in which he is, with that in which he was.— 
Aad let the Englishman rejoice under the burden of taxes and 
tribute which his free government imposes.—-But let it be reserved 
for Americans to boast of the purity of their liberty, to exult in the 
enjoyment of their exalted privileges, and to rejoice in the pos- 
session of a Constitution the most perfect that ever existed. 

If then our condition is so transcendent—if this Republick, the 
only one now in existence, is more glorious than any which the 
world has ever produced: where is the American whose feelings 
are so cold as to behold such a Republick with indifference, and 
to withhold his exertions for its preservation? National existence 
is a blessing which demands our highest gratitude, and when 
connected with rational liberty, no exertions should be spared to 
fortify, and render it permanent. In a government like ours, 
where the safety and happiness of each individual depend in a 
great measure on his own exertions, the inquiry cannot be too 
frequently agitated, by what means can its existence be perpe- 
tuated? Let this then be the subject of our discussion, on this 
occasion; let us pursue it in the spirit of patriotism, and I trust 
it will not be unattended with satisfaction and improvement. 

It should be the first endeavour of an American, to ascertain 
what are his privileges, and what the peculiar advantage result- 
ing from the institutions of his country. He should compare 
them with those of other countries, in order to perceive the su- 
periority, which freedom maintains over tyranny and oppression. 
Thus he will learn to cherish that spirit of patriotism, and to 
keep alive that principle of gratitude, which are the ornaments and 
preservatives of nations. It is with communities as with indivi- 
duals: if they are ignorant of their natures, their privileges, or 
their dignity, how can they act consistently with their character? 

Were the slave, who toils and groans under the lash of a task 
master, to reflect fora moment, that he is a man, and that he has 
an equal right to liberty with his oppressor, would he not use 
every exertion to burst his fetters, and obtain his emancipation?— 
80 when a nation understands what are its rights and privileges, 
every effort will be used to possess and preserve them. A peo- 
ple, ignorant of their privileges, can never know when they are 
invaded, Oppression may proceed with a slow but steady pro- 
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gress to subvert them, and while they imagine themselves in full 
security, they will be aroused, when it is too late, by the clank 
of the chains in which they are bound. ‘To have a perfect know- 
ledge, therefore, of the blessings which we enjoy, is absolutely 
necessary for their preservation. It is by this, that a principle 
of gratitude will be cherished—it is by this, that private interest 
will dwindle into insignificance before the superiour interest of 
our country, and it is by this, that every effort will be animated, 
to perpetuate our national existence. 

But that by which a Republick must chiefly be supported, and 
without which, it cannot long exist, is the cultivation of virtue, 
knowledge and peace. 

Virtue, the first of these, has been regarded by the wisest le- 
gislators, in all ages, as the very essence of liberty, and this, 
though generally acknowledged to be true, cannot be too fre- 
quently, or too deeply, impressed upon the minds of Americans. 
it was virtue which created, which has hitherto preserved, and 
which is absolutely necessary to perpetuate, our national exis- 
tence. 

A virtuous man never acts contrary to the interests of his coun- 
try. The principles of rectitude, which are deeply rooted in his 
breast, will never permit him to betray the rights of his country- 
men; or to encourage those who are eager to violate them. He 
never listens to the voice of faction, nor countenances its rapa- 
city. His actions will be guided, not by the paltry motives which 
self-interest and self-interest alone would dictate, but by the disin- 
terested principles of true philanthropy. Hence it is evident, 
that a virtuous nation, so far as its existence depends upon itself, 
will never be destroyed. Had our citizens, at the conclusion of 
the Revoluuonary war, when it required allthe collected wisdom 
of the country, to reduce the turbulent and chaotick system of 
our politicks to order and regularity, possessed the vices, which 
characterized the Revolutionists of France, perhaps like them 
we would first have been torn by all the conflicting elements of 
civil fury and civil discord, and like them, would at this day, be 
governed by a monarch. Yes; it was virtue, which, in opposition 
to all the seductions of artifice, induced them to surrender every 
desire of personal advantage, in order to perpetuate the existence 
of their liberty. 
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It will also be conceded by any onc, who has attended to the 
history of the United States, since the day in which they became 
independent, that virtue has hitherto preserved us, through the 
‘many storms and tempests, in which we have been involved. 
Those storms and tempests were raised by vice—but it was only 
the vice of a part; the majority of the nation were virtuous, and 
their virtue triumphed. 

But although none will deny that virtue created, and has hith- 
erto preserved our country, yet some will hardly believe, that a 
government so fixed and immoveable as ours, can in future be de- 
stroyed, even if Americans should become vicious. But experi- 
ence and reflection will tell them, that though our liberty is as pure 
as the mountain rill, and our Constitution as immoveable as the 
mountain, yet as the crystal torrent is sometimes adulterated by 
a storm, and the mountain itself rent asunder by tlie earthquake, 
so the purest liberty becomes polluted by the storms of vice, and 
the firmest Constitution torn in pieces by the earthquake of fac- 
tion. Liberty is the reward and companion of virtue, the offspring 
of Heaven, and like the source from whence it springs, was never 


‘jatended for the vicious. The vicious do not deserve it. That 


people who possess the greatest proportion of virtue, enjoy the 
purest liberty, are the most exalted of human beings and ap- 
proach the nearest to the infinite excellence of their pure origi- 
nal. 

The breast of man is the repository of a variety of passions,— 
love and hatred, ambition and revenge, anger and jealousy, by 
turns assume dominion in his soul, and control the actions of his 
life. Inthe vicious these passions become ‘incapable of re- 
straint, and every thing, even their country and their kindred 
may be sacrificed to their unbridled lust. The love of fame, 
the desire of distinction, which is an inmate of every human 
breast, in a virtuous man, is the foundation of the most no- 
ble deeds of patriotism and humanity, but in a vicious man, be- 
comes the incentive to every act of corruption —The difference 
between them consists in this:—the virtuous man is eager to be- 
come famous by exalting the condition of his:fellow creatures; the 
vicious by exalting the condition of ‘himself. The one is arixious 
to be esteemed worthy of dignity, the other cares not to-deserve, 
hut possess it. Hence the virtuous man endeavours to attain any 
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point which he has in view by virtuons means, the vicious by those 
which are corrupt. When an upright man desires to obtain by 
the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, a station of dignity and hon- 
our, he endeavours in the first place to deserve, and then employs 
the most virtuous means to acquire it. He acts without hypocri- 
sy. If his desire be gratified, he performs his duties consistently 
with the dignity of his new station, and the interest of his coun- 
try. 

‘How different a picture does the man of corrupt principles pre- 
sent! The passion he wishes to gratify, is the lust of power:— 
and in ministering to this passion, hypocrisy, fraud and violence 
are combined together. Deception, treachery and tyranny, all 
are the instruments of his ambition, bis constant attendants. 
And when by means of all these acts of deception, he has obtain- 
ed the power which he coveted, he uses the same means to pre- 
serve it. He worships no deity but himself, and to preserve his 
_own interest, he will sacrifice every sentiment of honour, every 
principle of integrity. Whatever is opposed to his inclinations, 
whether family, friends or country, become alike the objects of 
his rage, and if he has power to exercise it, the victims of his ven 
geance. His voice and his vote will be in defence of measures, which 
though advantageous to himself, are ruinous to his country. Is he 
ambitious? The enemies of liberty will tempt him with the pro- 
mise of dominion. Is he avaricious? They will bribe him with 
their gold, to betray the rights of his countrymen. All Repub 
licks when they have become vicious, have furnished such charac- 
ters, and as human nature in every age, is invariably the same 
who can doubt that America, if unfortunately her citizens should 
become depraved, will likewise furnish them. Miserable, indeed, 
would be the condition of our country, if such characters should 
control her destiny. She could not long exist; liberty would 
scorn to dwell among the people so debased. Intestine discord 
and anarchy, would seat a despot on the ruins of freedom, and 
convert the inhabitants into the humble minions of his will. 

But such representatives can never be supported by a virtuous 
people. If he, who is elected, be perfidious and base, so likewise 
must be the constituents who elected him. The existence of the 
nation, depends entirely on the virtue of the people, who elects 
representative. 
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In most of the United States, the right of suffrage, (a right ines- 
timable and which belongs to those only who will not abuse it) is 
universal. _ In the hands of the virtuous, it is the noblest preserv- 
ative of independence; in the hands of the vicious, it is the poi- 
son of liberty. The excellent government under which we live, 
requires that wise and virtuous men should administer it. Now 
I would ask, is it possible for an ignorant and corrupt people to 
discriminate between the merit and demerit of those whom they 
would elect? And if they cannot thus discriminate, it is utterly 
impossible, that wise and virtuous men should be their represen- 
tatives. Their corrupt passions and prejudices must be flatter- 
ed, and none but men as corrupt as themselves, will do this. 
Such a people would be turbulent, and being urged on and encour- 
aged by their intriguing representatives, no bounds could be set 
to their lusts, no limits to their fury. One excess would lead on 
to another, and all that is fair and beautiful would wither before 
them. As a tornado levels the forest, and an earthquake loosens 
the foundations of the earth, so would a corrupt and turbulent 
multitude prostrate the very pillars of liberty, and tear up the 
foundations of civil society. This happy country, the ornament 
of the earth, would become a bloody theatre, where destruction 
would hold dominion, and where all the contending elements of 
civil fury and civil discord, would mingle in conflict. When our 
cities shall have equalled in size and population Rome, Paris, or 
London, if such a people inhabit them, tenfold more dreadful will 
be the result. In proportion to their numbers would be their vio- 
lence. Possessing the invaluable right of suffrage, every ‘passion 
of their corrupt nature, would be worked upon by artful dema- 
gogues, in order to obtain power at their hands. Not satisfied 
with the right of suffrage, they would soon assume the power of 
legislation. They would compel, where voluntary obedience 
would not follow their unlawful commands. ‘Their system of 
gevernment would bea system of violence. They would not re- 
main long without a despot. Itis the nature of such a people to 
be led, and to pay their leader the profoundest reverence, the most 
abject submission. #He will administer the government, and his 
evernment will be a despotism. 

Perhaps there are those who will doubt the correctness of these 
conclusions. Let such, (if such there be) appeal ta facts, Let 
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them examine the records of ancient times, and they will find 
these assertions fully and unequivocally confirmed. When the 
inhabitants of Rome were enlightened and virtuous, then they 








-were free. But no sooner did they become vicious, than their 


liberty became subverted. With them, as with us, the right of 
suffrage was universal; their passions were worked upon by art- 
ful and designing men, who became their leaders, to whom they 
payed the blindest devotion, and under whom, they were arrayed 
in civil broils and popular commotions. One leader, by war, sup- 
planted another, until the country became settled into an unin- 
terrupted despotism. Marius and Sylla, Cesar and Pompey, 
Antony and Augustus, by turns convulsed their country, and 
founded for themselves on the ruins of liberty, a bloody domi- 
nion. They were supported by corrupt partisans. Scarcelya 
virtuous man was found in the state: men, like Clodius and Ca- 
tiline, composed the majority. 

The corrupt inhabitants of Syracuse endeavoured several times 
to establish a democracy, but in vain. ‘Their depravity was a 
perpetual and an insuperable barrier between themselves and in- 
dependence, because a democracy is fit for a pure people only, 
and cannot be administered by corruption. 

The Republick of Athens was virtuous, and so long as it was 
virtuous it was illustrious. But when vice prevailed, when pa- 
triotism ceased to be the predominating passion, and when they 
sacrificed to a base self-interest, the superiour interest of their 
country—in spite of the exhortations of the most eloquent De- 
mosthenes, who discovered to them in language which they could 
not mistake, their real, their perilous condition; they first yield- 
ed to their vicious inclination, and then fell a prey to the machi- 
nations of their enemies. 

But why do I appeal to the records of ancient times, when 
modern history furnishes instances sufficient to corroborate the 
assertion, that a Republick cannot exist, unless supported by vil 
tue? 

France has furnished a complete, but melancholy instance of 
the tanity of all attempts to establish an incorrupt government 
with corrupt materials. A nation, whose inhabitants were in 4 
creat measure the disciples of Atheism, who had broken loose 

from the necessary restrictions of morality, and who concerted 
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the basest designs under the garb of an impious philosophy—that 
nation endeavoured to erect an independent Republick. They 
thought to establish liberty, (that glorious offspring of Heaven;) 
by slaughter and devastation. They erected a Temple, and then 
offered up their oraisons to a Being, whom they called the pro- 
tecting Genius of the rights of man. But alas! they had erected 
the temple of Despotism, and were paying their devotions to an 
idol; for that being whom they styled Liberty, was nothing but 
the monster Despotism, whose haggard form was concealed be- 
neath an embroidered vest, and whose terrible visage was cover- 
ed with a mask. The French were vicious. Every corrupt pas- 
sion was called into action—every base principle was aroused, 
to increase their fury, and redouble their vengeance. They were 
torn in pieces by anarchy and civil discord; one tyrant succeed- 
ed another, until the country became settled into a confirmed 
and permanent tyranny. 

Here, let vicious Republicks read their true history. Here, let 
Americans pause and reflect. Let them listen to the warning 
voice which issues from the graves of Frenchmen, and which in 
the silence of all flesh, is wafted to their ears, in every eastern 
breeze. That voice will tell them, that “their vices and their 
passions forbid them to be free”-——that corruption and tyranny 
go hand in hand, and that liberty is the reward of virtue only. 

indeed, if you would examine the history of every country, 
smail or great, ancient or modern, you will find that the moment 
they ceased to be virtuous, they ceased to be free, and the mo- 
ment they ceased to be vicious, they ceased to be enslaved. Let 
iny one, disposed to dispute these assertions, designate, if he 
can, a virtuous despotism. The thing is utterly impossible; for in 
the innumerable catalogue of tyrannical governments, not one 
can be named which was enlightened and virtuous. Ignorance, 
superstition and vice, have their own reward, and that people 
among whom they predominate, can be no other than the minions 
of a tyrant. 

Declining Republicks surrender themselves to the dominion of 
vice, and under that dominion, they commit every excess, and 
destroy every vestige of liberty. They then become prepared 
for another dominion, and freely cast themselves into the em- 
braces of a tyrant. A vicious multitnde, with the right of enffrage 
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placed in their hands, have been very justly styled “the stand. 
ing army of ambition.” There will not be wanting men, who will 
inflame their passions, encourage their rebellion, and excite them 
to violence. They will do this in order to gratify their insatiable 
lust of power, to become first their leaders, and then their ty. 
rants. 

Such a multitude resembles a turbulent ocean, some times 
calm, but always ready for action, Its surface is ruffled by every 
gentle breeze. But when mighty and opposing winds mingle in 
its bosom, it is agitated with redoubled violence; its mountain 
swaves are tossed on high, and foaming with rage, seem to combat 
with the clouds. Navies are dashed against its rocks, and men 
are buried in its unfathomable depths. 

Perhaps it may be said, that there will always be force sufficient 
to quell the first risings of every rebellion, and punish every vio- 
lation of the laws. It is impossible that any force should exist 
sufficient to silence a turbulent majority, or even a turbulent mi- 
nority. Would you erect a standing army? “The remedy would 
be worse than the disease.” A standing army is always a curse 
to a nation; but when instead of a security against foreign vio- 
lence, it becomes necessary to quell domestick disturbance, the 
most lamentable consequence will ensue. Buta standing army 
of an alarming size, can never be raised. The people would for- 
bid it. They have the power to elect representatives, and the 
representatives will not dare to act contrary to the will of their 
constituents. 

It is evident, then that a vicious nation cannot be free, that 
liberty is incompatible with vice, that virtue is absolutely neces- 
sary to support our national existence. 

Another means of supporting national existence, is the culti- 
vation of knowledge, And this will be granted, when we consi- 
der that knowledge is the chief support of virtue. Vice is the 
concomitant of ignorance. It is true, individuals may be found 
who are virtuous, though possessed of little knowledge, and w- 








cious, though deeply learned, yet reason and record will convince 


us, that that nation, which is universally enlightened, must be 
universally virtuous and free; and that nation which is universally 
ignorant, must be universally vicious and enslaved. 

Ignorance is the author of superstition and prejudice, and these 
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are the authors of every crime, and of every enormity. Men, un- 
der their influence, are so blinded, that they cannot discriminate 
between right and wrong. It is under the-dominion of ignorance, 
of prejudice and superstition, that the bigot lights the fagots to 
to consume the martyr, that the savage binds his prisoner to the 
stake, and the cannibal feasts on the blood of his enemies.—Men 
who have not knowledge and reason enough to discern what is 
right, will be led by their natural inclinations to what is criminal, 
Itis chiefly from the ignorant, that our prisons are stocked with 
malefactors, and that the gallows are furnished with so many in- 
stances of the depravity of man. Visit the abodes of want and 
misery, the alms-house, and the bedlam, and you will find them 
filled with those, whe, under the dominion of ignorance, of pree 
judice and superstition, perpetrated crimes, which brought ten- 
fold misery upon themselves. 

Ignorance is inseparable from tyranny. Although in tyrannical 
governments, a few great and scientifick men may arise and be- 
come illustrious, by basking in the sunshine of despotick favour, 
yet the rest of the people will be ignorant, so long as they are en- 
slaved. By a mistaken notion, some nations are called illustrious, 
because they have produced a few extraordinary men, while the 
remaining inhabitants were ignorant and debased. That na- 
tion only is illustrious, which is universally virtuous end enlight- 
ened. Although Persia, Egypt, and Despotick Rome, produced 
afew justly celebrated men, yet ignorance was universal, and with 
universal ignorance, there was universal vice. Look at the miser- 
able governments of Spain, Austria, and other tyrannical nations of 
the present day, and you will find that they are not only wholly 
vicious, but entirely ignorant. When ancient Greece was en- 
lightened and virtuous, then she was free: now the ignorant Turk 
pollutes her soil, she is corrupt and enslaved. 

If then vice accelerates the downfall of nations, and if igno- 
rance is the author of vice, it becomes every good citizen to cul- 
tivate in his own mind, and in the minds of his countrymen, the 
principles of knowledge. By the erection of Schools, to which 
all classes may have free access, and by the dissemination of 
Bibles, which all may read, the principles of knowledge and the 
seeds of virtue, will be firmly planted in the minds of our coun- 
trymen. They wil! then exercise the invaluable right of suffrage, 
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with security and glory to their country, with honour and satis- 
faction to themselves. The convulsions of party shall not en- 
danger the existence of the nation, nor the rage of faction, dis- 
tract her bosom. Every threatening cloud shall sink below the 
horizon, and the face of our political ocean be covered with a 
perpetual calm. 

A virtuous and enlightened people, possessing the powers of 
reason and discernment, will be able to pursue their true interest, 
and to detect their enemies. They will learn that their true in- 
terest is to be virtuous, and that their enemies are the enemies of 
virtue. All that excites the rage of envy, or arouses the violence 
ef ambition, will pass by them as unregarded as the idle wind. 
if faction and corruption should dare to lift their heads, and show 
amid the peaceful dwellings of such a people, their hideous, their 
terrible visages, the spirit of virtue would arise indignant, and 
with irresistible force, chase them to their dismal den. 

But it must be remembered, that these things can be accomplish- 
ed only in the midst of a peaceful nation. Mild methods only can 
support our independence. Itis not by the din of arms, or the 
thunder of artillery, that our country can @rise to grandeur, or 
become preéminent among nations. War is incompatible with 
Republicanism. To become universally warlike, our citizens 
must desert the plough, convert their ploughshares into swords, 
and their colleges into arsenals. We cannot become warlike by 
any other means. It would be fatal to erect a great standing 
army; for the government by which an army is upheld, is strictly 
despotick. ‘They have one leader, and that leader, when he has 
rivetted on himself the affections of his soldiers, may march them 
first to the slaughter of his countrymen, and then to the erection 
and protection of his despotick throne. Like the armies of Repub 
lican Rome, and Revolutionary France, they will first subvert the 
rights of surrounding nations, and then the liberties of their 
country. It is our interest, more than that of any other nation, 
to cultivate the principles of peace. We are distant 3000 miles 
from the commotions of Europe, we have no Cartharge to invade 
us from the south, nor Goths and Vandals to inundate us from the 
north. The spirit of war, therefore, should be driven from our 
country, and execrated forever, as destructive of liberty, and of 
happiness. 
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LILLIA CLES 





Many and various are the inducements which should excite 
us to cultivate virtue, knowledge, and peace. While other nations 
are reaping the bitter fruits of submission to tyranny, it is the 
peculiar privilege of Americans to enjoy, under their own vines 
and their own fig trees, the innumerable blessings of Heaven, the 
inexpressible delights of liberty. While he, who in other coun- 
tries, dares to lisp the name of freedom, is thrust into the dark 
and loathsome dungeon, the obscure abode of misery—Amer- 
icans, in every inspiration, breathe the air of liberty, and in every 
syllable they utter, speak the language of independence. We 
have never felt oppression, the symbols of slavery have been pre- 
pared for us, but the moment the clank of chains was heard, 
that moment virtue, our guardian genius, broke them in pieces— 
What nobler character could a nation desire than that of the 
virtuous protector of oppressed innocence? None surely. Yet 
our country possesses that character, in an eminent degree. The 
oppressed stranger, no matter from what progenitors he draws 
his origin; no matter in what climate he has left his native 
dwelling; no matter by what hand his rights and liberties have 
been crushed: the moment he sets his foot upon the threshold 
of our soil, receives the generous tribute of hospitality, protec- 
tion from oppression, and an alleviation of his wrongs. Ever 
since the day in which we were known as a nation, almost unin- 
terrupted blessings have crowned the labours of our citizens, and 
rewarded the industry of our husbandmen. Liberty, plenty and 
peace, all that appetite could crave, or luxury desire, have been 
profusely lavished upon us, and with their benignant influence, 
have gladdened alike the streets of our city, and the hills, the 
dales, and the forests of our country. When ruin seemed to 
threaten us, and a perpetual night to gather round our heads, the 
interposing arm of Heaven was raised in our defence, which, 
with invincible force, protected us from the impending ruin, and 
scattered the surrounding gloom. 

If we cultivate the principles of virtue, of knowledge, and of 
peace, the blessings which we now enjoy, will become eternal. 
Although the prospect which our country now affords is peculi- 
arly glorious, and more illustrious than has been presented by 
any other nation since the creation of the world; yet it is in our 
power to render it still more glorious, and infinitely more illus- 
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trious. By the cultivation of virtue, of knowledge and of peace, 
our country will, before this century shall have passed away, pro- 
duce a scene of prosperity and grandeur, which imagination it- 
self cannot depict. Sometimes I fancy myself transported to 
those happy times, and beholding those glorious scenes. Me- 
thinks I can survey the whole extent of our country, and behold 
at once the vast variety which it contains. Our cities rivalling 
in size, in grandeur, and in science, Rome, Paris or London. Our 
manufactures, unsurpassed in number and importance, by those 
of any other nation—our increasing seaports, the scenes of @ 
commerce increasing, and infinitely extended, whitening the face 
of every ocean with innumerable sails, and exchanging the super- 
abundant produce of our soil, for the wealth of other nations. 

The interior of oir country intersected by canals without 
number, connecting lakes with rivers—and rivers with the ocean. 
In the north, the magnificent St Lawrence rolls in all its majesty 
from its source in the farthest west, through rich luxurious mea- 
dows, forms the largest lakes in the world, nourishes villages and 
cities on its banks, pours over the thundering cataract of Niagara 
and passes wide and beautifully to the Atlantick. In the east and 
south, an extensive sea-board, washed by the resounding surges of 
the ocean, and presenting to the view, scenes of the most unri- 
valled wealth, prosperity, and happiness. In the west the majes- 
tick Mississippi, rises from amid the northern snows, flows in a 
beautiful and regular current, and after receiving the tributary 
waters of the Missouri and Ohio, the one rising at the Pacifick, the 
other almost at the Atlantick ocean, nearly connecting in a space 
of five thousand miles, one ocean with the other, after watering 
with its innumerable branches near three fourths of the whole ter- 
ritory of the United States, through a course of three thousand 
miles, reaches the ocean in the south, bearing on its bosom the 
richest harvests of the east, and north, and west. 

In the unbounded forests of our country, where now the wily 
Indian lies in ambush for his prey, or swiftly pursues the flying 
deer, where the panther and the wolf howl fearfully through the 
dark foliage, or where the malignant and ferocious buffaloe with 
uncouth and hideous roar, disturbs the awful reign of silence and 
of darkness, there in future times, the industrious husbandman 
shall ply his daily toil, there rich meadows and luxuriant lawns 
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shall beautify the face of nature, and there, innumerable villas, 
vilages and cities shall arise, pointing their spires toward the hea- 
vens, high as the surrounding mountains. Two hundred millions 
of free people shall live under one government, undisturbed by 
convulsion, undivided and happy. 

“Oh! scenes surpassing fable, and yet true, 

Scenes of accomplished bliss! which, who can see, 

Tho’ but in distant prospect, and not feel 

His soul refreshed, with foretaste of the joy? 

Rivers of gladness water all the earth, 

And clothe all climes with beauty; the reproach 

Of barrenness is past; the fruitful field 

Laughs with abundance, and the land once lean, 

Or fertile, only in its own disgrace, 

Exults, to see its thirsty curse repealed.” 

Are these the images of the fancy? Are they idle phantoms 
introduced to please the imagination, or to supply declamation to 
the writer? No—they are the consequences of virtue, knowledge 
and peace, which it isin the power of Americans to realize. 

I will not attempt any farther than I have done to depict the 
consequences of a contrary course. The imagination of every 
one, will describe them to himself, in language far more eloquent 
than my own. 

Who then will refuse his exertions in support of virtue, know- 
ledge and peace? Who then with the consequences so fully pre- 
sented to his view, will in the lap of ease forget his country, and 
sauntering in indolence, neglect the preservation of her rights? 
The call is loud upon all, to demonstrate by their actions, that 
they love their country. This is patriotism. For patviotism is 
not a silent affection of the human breast. Narrow indeed is the 
mind of that man, whose only connecting tie which binds him to 
his country is an affection for his native soil. Patriotism is an 
active principle, which teaches him in whose breast it resides to 
cultivate the welfare of his fellow-men. And the patriot will be 
justly rewarded. Though he may be lost a while in the rage of 
party, and in the turbulence of faction, yet a short time will bring 
him forth ten fold more glorious; the guardian angels of heaven 
will protect him, and scatter plenty round his dwelling. His death 
shall be illustrious:—recorded honours shall thicken round his 
tomb, and the tears of his countrymen embalm his memory. ** 
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DELPHIAN AMUSEMENTS. 
On the food of John the Baptist in the Wilderness. 


As when a troop of locusts, famine pin’d, 
From Edom’s unblest, monster-breeding womb, 
Sail on the hot wings of the southern wind, 
Wriggling aloft their sky-hung mass of gloom; 
And where El Sham’s clear, golden rivulets wind, 
Thro’ her gay gardens distributing bloom, 
They light, and spread their devastation round, 
Bepainting, black as pitch, the green, luxuriant ground. 


_ Anestzer Far. 
Mr. President, 

In proposing to me for discussion the question ‘whether the 
food of John the Baptist, in the wilderness, was of a vegetable or 
animal nature,’ you had, undoubtedly, in your mind, the article in 
the Portico of June last, upon the natural history of the Locust; 
p. 493-498. In compliance with your orders, which I always 
feel a pride in obeying, and in performance of my duty to my 
brother Delphians, as well as for my own satisfaction, I submit 
the following, as the result of such examination of the question 
as I have been able to institute: and, as it is a question connect- 
ed with sacred literature, it may, perhaps, be expected by the 
Club, that I at least endeavour to frame my argument upon the 
most approved models of Biblical criticism. Should I fail in this 
point, however, I hope to be more successful in convincing the 
Club, that my conclusion rests upon the basis of truth, though it 
may not be laid exactly according to technical rules. 

St. Matthew, in his Gospel, speaking of John the Baptist, says, c. 
ili. ver. 4,.“And the same John had his raiment of Camel’s hair, 
and a leathern girdle about his loins; and his meat was locusts 
and wild honey.” We are also told, Mark 1, 6, “And John was 
clothed with camel’s hair, and with a girdle of skin about his 
loins; and he did eat locusts and wild honey.” 

From these brief, intelligible, and consistent statements of the 
two evangelists, it might, to some, be a matter of surprise, how 
there could be drawn any subject for debate. But we shall find 
that the world, and even Christians, have, for many ages enter- 
tained different sentiments upon the question whether John’s 
food was of a vegetable or an animal nature. To show that there 
have been respectable opinions on the side of vegetable diet; al- 
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low me to present to you the following poetical discussion of the 
question before us, by Dr. Byrom, which, if it be not convincing, 
is certainly ingenious. 


“An Epistte to J. Bi—x—wn, Esq.” 
Occasioned by a dispute concerning the food of John the Baptist. 


“The point Mr. BI—k—n, disputed upon, 

Whether insects or herbs were the food of St. John, 
Is a singular proof how a learned pretence 

Can prevail with some folks over natural sense, 

So consistent with herbs, as you know, was allowed; 
But the dust that is raised by a critical crowd, 

Has so blinded their eyes, that plain simple proof 

ts obscured by a posse of classicks, forsooth' 


Diodorus, and Strabo, Solinus and #lian, 

And authorities down from the Aristotelian, 

Have mentioned whole clans that were wont to subsist, 
In the East, upon locusts as big as your fist: 

Ergo, so did the Baptist—now were it all true 

That reporters affirm but not one of them knew, 
What follows, but hearsay what savages eat? 

And how locusts sometimes are necessity’s meat? 


If, among their old tales, they had chanc’d to determine 
That the Jews were accustomed to feed on these vermin, 
It would have been something: or did they produce 

Any one single hermit that stored them for use, 

Having pick’d ’em, and dried ’em, and smok’d in the sun, 
(For this, before eating, they tell us was done) 

The example were patter than any they bring 

To support such an awkward, improbable thing. 


Hermetical food the poetical tribe 

Of classicks have happened sometimes to describe; 
And their native descriptions are constantly found 
To relate, in some shape, to the fruits of the ground: 
if exception occurs, one may venture to say, 

That the locust conceit never came in their way; 

Or let its defender declare if he knows 

Any one single instance, in verse or in prose. 


. But the word which the text has made use of, tis said, 
Means‘the animal locust, wherever ’t is read, 

Of a species which Jews were permitted to cat; 
There is, therefore, no need of a plantal conceit, 
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Of tops, summits, or buds, pods, or berries of trees, 
For to this, the sole proof is, no classick agrees; 
And the Latin locuste came, only from want 

Of attention, to signify tops of a plant. 


It would take up a volume to clear the mistakes 
Which, in this single case, classick prejudice makes, 
Thro’ attachment to writers, who pass a narration, 
Which others had signed without examination; 

As the authors have done, who have read and have writ, 
That locusts are food which the law did permit; 

And the place that they quote, as a proof that it did, 

Is one that will prove them expressly forbid. 


I appeal to the Hebrew; and for the Greek word, 
To the twenty-third Iliad, where once it occurred; 
And where the old prince of the classicks, one sees, 
Never once thought of insects, but branches of trees, 
As the context evinces: tho’ all to a man, 
Translators adopt the locustical plan: 

How the latin locustz should get a wrong sense 
is their business to prove who object the pretence. 


But the classical Greek, tho’ it often confirm. 
Cannot always explain a New Testament term, 
Any more than an Old one; and therefore to pass 
All authorities by of a paganish class, 
Let them ask the Greek fathers, who full as well knew 
Their own tongue, and the Gospel, which meaning is true’ 
But, for insects, to find a plain proof, in their Greek, 
Would cut a librarian out work for a week. 


For herbs, there is one, which, unless it is match’d, 
Ought to carry this question, as fairly dispatch’d; 
Isodorus, Greek father, of critical fame, 

Has a letter concerning this very Greek name, 
Dismissing the doubt, which a querist had got, 

If the Baptist did eat animalcules or not, 

“God forbid,” says the father “a thing so absurd, 
“The summits of plants is the sense of the word.” 


Such an ancient decision, so quite a propos 
Disperses at once all the classical show, 
Of a learning, that builds upon Africa’s east 
And the traunts, how wild people were fabled to feast 
Upon fancied huge locusts, which never appear, 
Or huge, or unhuge, but five months in the year: 
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To be hoarded, and pickled in salt and in smoke: 

How St. John is employ’d by these critical folk! 

Where the /ocust could feed, such an abstinent saint, 

Of food for his purpose, coulél never have want: 

If the desert was sandy, and made such a need, 

How account for the locusts descending to feed? 

In short Mr. Bl—k—n, they cannot escape 

The charge of absurd, in all manner of shape; 

if they can, let them do it—meanwhile I conclude 

That St. John’s was the plantal, not animal food.” 

This is certainly specious, and it may imply a want of modesty 
in me not to add, convincing. To my mind, however, it is not, 
and though I may be unable to 

“ escape 
“The charge of absurd in all manner of shape;” 
till I am disposed to enter the lists on the other side of the ques- 
tion, since, by my inquiries, 1 have been led, perhaps erroneously, 
“ to conclude 
“That St. John’s was not plantal, but animal food.” 

In examining this question, which, to some, may seem rather 
curious than useful, if any thing, indeed, can appear to be unim- 
portant which tends to give us correct notions of the Bible, even 
in minute points, two inquiries naturally present themselves: 
first, whether we have the correct reading in the original of these 
passages from the evangelists; and secondly, whether the Greek 
is correctly translated. The word, translated locusts, is the same 
both in Matthew and Mark. That part of the verse, in Matthew, 
which relates to this question is » d¢ toegy adrov ny axpidrs 
Ai PEA ay pior. In Mark it is xa: sréiwy ane dag mai pee Ai 
«ypiov. In neither of these passages does Griesbach question 
the correctness of the reading, nor does he give any other in the 
margin; a satisfactory proof that no other has ever been found in 
any manuscript, of sufficient authority to deserve critical notice 

But we find, upon further investigation, that a few passages of 
the mutilated Gospel of Matthew, as held by the Ebionites, have 
been quoted or rather cited, in a Greek translation, by Epipha- 
uius, Bishop of Salamis, and among these passages, is that relat- 
ing to the food and dress of John the Baptist. The part of the 
passage, which is to our present purpose, is as follows: xa: Te 
Spouse avte (Ones) Mert ay pier, we yeUeIC ay TH mana, we 
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eyxpio ev ¢drasw. Upon which Epiphanius goes on immediately 
to remark that the Ebionites have thus perverted the word of 
truth into falsehood, in that that they have substituted eyxpic, 
for axpic. ‘The passage, which Epiphanius has cited here, reads: 
‘and his food (they say) was wild honey, which has the taste of 
manna, like a wafer (or cake) fried in oil.” 

Now, without pretending to decide whether the real Gospel of 
Matthew was originally written in Hebrew or in Greek, a question 
which has divided the opinions of the learned; it is not to be dis- 
puted that the Gospel of Matthew, as held by the Ebionites. was 
originally written in Hebrew. Had it been in Greek, the alteration 
from axe:c a locust, to eyxgie a wafer, isone that might easily 
have occurred through the mistake of a transcriber; as the words, 
both in form and sound, have some similarity: but asit is admitted 
that Epiphanius has translated from the Hebrew, the chance of 
its being a mistake, and not a corruption, is very greatly dimi- 
nished, for the only two Hebrew words, in the Old Testament, 
which have been translated by eyxe:e, in the Septuagint, are 


sy Numb. ii. .8, and FMD, Exod. xvi. 31, which are en- 
tirely dissimilar to either bon 333 nbs 339 ma 
bain or pydp which are the only Hebrew words whichl 


have found, rendered either in the translation of the LXX by 
axpsc,or in the English version by locust. It seems, therefore, 
next to impossible to have mistaken either of the two first, for 
either of the seven last. ‘The chances, then, against this passage 
of the Ebionites’ Gospel having been taken from the original Gos- 
pel of Matthew, multiplied into the chances against so great a 
mistake in transcribing, will reduce any argument to be derived 
from this quarter, against the correctness of the common read- 
ing, to a minus quantity in critical algebra. 

But supposing for a moment, exactly the contrary of what I 
think appears, that the reading in Matthew is incorrect; still the 
reading in Mark, which is the same, stands unaffected; and it is 
as difficult for our objector to get over one reading that is um 
questioned, as to dispose of two that are exactly similar. But 
as this concession is both gratuitous and contrary to the fact, we 
may as well consider it as settled, that the reading, both in Mat 
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thew and Mark, is, as Griesbach has represented it, not to be 
questioned. 

The second inquiry then is, whether we have in these passages, 
a correct translation of the Greek axgic. 

This word occurs in the New Testament but four times, once 
in each of the two passages in question, once in the third, and 
once in the seventh verse of the ninth Chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse; in both which last passages, the word being used in a high 
metaphor, the translation must be laid out of the present inquiry. 
Being, therefore, obliged to settle the meaning, by the use of the 
same word in other writers, we look naturally, first to sacred, 
and then to classical authors. 

Inthe translation of the Old Testament by the LXX, I find 
«gic, in its various numbers and cases, no less than twenty-nine 
times. It is used as the translation of the Hebrew DN se- 
venteen times: and in fourteen of these, Exod. x. 4, 12, 15, 14, 
19, (bis). Deut. xxviii.38. 2Chron. vi. 28. Psal. Ixxviii. 46, ch. 
cv. $4. ch. cix. 23. Prov. xxx. 27, and Joel i. 4, (bis), it is trans- 
lated in the English version by locust. In the remaining three 
passages, Judg. vi. 5. ch. vii. 12, and Jer. xlvi. 23, it is translated 
grasshopper. 

The same word occurs five times, as the translation of the He- 
brew 33P, in one of which instances, 2 Chron. vii. 13, it is trans- 


lated in our English Bible locust, and in the other four, Levit. xi 


22. Numb. xiii. 33. Eccl. xii. 5, and’ Isaiah xl. 22, it is rendered 
srasshopper. 


Itis used by the LXX three times, as the translation of the 
Hebrew 53}9, Isaiah xxxiii. 4, translated locusts, Amos vii. 1— 
srasshoppers, and Nah. iii. 17, great grasshoppers. . 


Three times, axes¢ is used as a translation of the Hebrew Pp? 


twice, Jer.1i. 14, 27, our translators have rendered it caterpil- 
lars, and once, Nah. iii. 15, canker-worm. 


In one passage, Joel ii. 25, this word is found as the transla- 


ton of the Hebrew bon and in our version it is called locust. 


In the Apocryphal books I find it occur, once in Judith ii. 20, 
re itis rendered in our version, locusts, and once Wisdom 
Solo. svi. 19, where it is translated grasshoppers. 
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Indeed this word is constantly, and without exception, used by 
the LXX as a translation of some one of the Hebrew words, which 
all Hebrew Lexicographers agree in translating by some one of 
the different species of the latin locusta or gryllus, and which the 
authors of our English version have usually translated locust, 
though sometimes, and without apparent reason, except for the sake 
of varying the expression, grasshopper, caterpillar, and canker. 
worm. But we no where find a hint of any vegetable production, 
and in no instance in which axg:s occurs in the Septuagint could 
it be understood to mean any thing else than an animal, without 
the most palpable violation of sense. 

Indeed, Mr. President, it is to me surprising how a dispute 
should ever have arisen upon this subject, by those who spoke 
any other language than our own. WWe know indeed, that the 
silique of that species of the acacia which is called in popular 
language honey locust, are pleasant to the taste: a question might 
therefore naturally enough rise in the mind of an American, 
whether the locusts eaten by St. John, as he is called by my poet- 
ical adversary, were not the honey locust. But I cannot find that 
the samg ambiguity could possibly have arisen in any other cou 
try than our own. What the genus of trees, named by botanists 
acacia, was called in Greek, I confess I do not know. I find no 
authority that satisfies me: Schrevelius gives it the Latin or be 
tanical name «xax:a, though he gives no authority, nor do I find 
him supported by any other Greek Lexicographer. But the Latip 
locusta has not, as I can find, been applied to any vegetable pro- 
duction, in any country or any age.* And it is equally astonish- 
ing how there should have been a doubt among those who wrote, 
as was the case with Isodorus, in the Greek language. For thoug! 
we admit, on the authority of Scapula and the author of Etymo 
logicum Magnum, that «xeis is derived from axea, summitas, 
cacumen, Wage To axeas TwY asaxuwy xai THY PuTwY vewerbas’ 
because they (the locusts) feed upon the tops of corn and plants, 
yet it does not hence follow that «x¢:s signifies the top of a plan’ 
And though there is, from the same etymon, the Greek @*¢'s 











* The only meaning that I can find attached to it besides locust, is lobster," 
which sense it isused by Piny, and constantly by Theodore Gaza im his trans 
lation of the xagaBes crab, or lobster of Aristotle. Vid. Aristote de part: as 
tmalium Lib. IV. 
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summitas montis, cacumen, yet this latter has its genitive in «es, 
and makes, in the plural, 2xg:«7; whereas the word in question 
has its genitive in dos, and forms in the plural éxg:de¢, in which 
number it is used by both Matthew and Mark. There could then 
have been no ambiguity in the plural, whatever might have been 
the fact, had the evangelists used the word in the nominative sin- 
gular. In the Italian, and French, the ambiguity could not have 
been felt, the former using for the animal locust, either locusta, 
cavalletta, or grillo, and the latter locuste, sauterelle or grillon: 
and both applying to the locust tree, the botanical name acacia. 
Even in England there could be no doubt, for there the acacia is 
not indigenous, and the name is applied either to the tree, as on the 
continent, or to the drug, which derives its name from the acacia 
of Egypt, called by botanists the vera acacia and numbered 87 
in the Species Plantarum of Wildenow. The siliquose acacia, 
or locust tree of America is probably the latisiliqua, species 44, 
according to the saine classification. 

I shall now proceed to answer the objections, raised by Byrom, 
to the notion that John the Baptist fed upon “animalcules.” 

1. He says, that the classicks have often described the food of 
hermits, but they constantly refer you to the fruits of the ground 
and, 








“That the locust conceit never came in their way,” 


and then challenges an instance to be produced tothe contrary. I 
wil not at present produce an instance to the contrary, but, with 
this objection, meet another which he adduces, to wit, the author- 
ity of 
“Isidorus, Greek father of critical fame,” 

who it seems has formally decided this question against me. Isi- 
dore of Pelusium, the father here cited, lived and wrote in the 
fifth century of the Christian era; at a time when the Christian 
church had become extremely corrupt; when hermits and monks 
were becoming more and more fashionable; when a man’s sancti- 
ty was measured by the strength of his constitution, in holding out 
against the assaults of hunger and thirst, heat and cold:—when 
men became sainted by starving themselves, and improved their 

chance of becoming heroes and demigods in a degenerate church, 

in proportion as they behaved like idiots or lunaticks. Now, though 


I grant that Isidore was a man of uncommon Jearning and «anc- 
VOL. JV. 8° 
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tity, for his time, he was not infallible, nor would it be astonishing, 


if, in some one of the two thousand and twelve of his epistles, . 


which are yet extant, he had written unadvisedly, and particular. 
ly that he should have expressed an opinion in favour of vegeta- 
ble diet, when it was so much the fashion for Christians to think 
even fried locusts too great a luxury, for a man who aimed at dis- 
tinguished honours in the church. The fact, however, that Isi. 
dore had been called upon to decide the question, proves that at 


that time it had been agitated. 
But even if this question is to be carried by the authority of the 


Christian fathers, my case is not desperate; for, to the authority of 
Isidore, I can oppose that of Jerome, who also lived and wrote in 
the fifth century; and in his book “Jn Jovinianum” Lib. 2, c. 6. tes- 
tifies that the inhabitants of Libya, as well as other Orientals, de- 
rived their food almost entirely from locusts. So, if my oppo- 
nent has in his favour the authority of a father, I have more, that 
of a saint. 

2. Byrom appeals to the Hebrew. So do I: and from that appeal, 
I find the Hebrew in every case decidedly against him, as has, I 
think, been shown. 

$. For the classical sense of «xe:¢, he appeals to Homer’s use 
of it in the XXIII Hiad.—Now, instead of disputing with him, 
in what sense it is there used by Homer, I deny that it is used there 
at all. Yet, though I do not find the authority of Homer against 
me, I find a multitude of classical authors in my favour. Aris- 
totle, in his “Historia animalium L. V.Cap. 28. Megs axgsdwr, 
has described the locust in such a manner that there can be no 
doubt, that it is the same animal spoken of by the evangelists; 
and his next chapter gives a brief description of the erreAaper 
used by the LXX. Neh. 3. 17. as a translation of the Hebrew 
TDN which, as I have shown above, has been usually transla 
ted by axgse in the Greek, and by locust in English: from which 
description of Aristotle, it appears, that they are only different 
species of the same genus of animals. Theocritus in his fifth Idy! 
uses the word in question, in the same manner as the sacred wr 
ters. 

Axgidks, as Tov Peaymey umeemadnre Tov amey, 
Mn wev AwBarnds Tar auweros* cvts yar aBas. 
Ye prowling Jocusts , that devour my fruits, 

Touch not my vines, for tender are my shoots. Fawkes 
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4. Considering it then as settled that the classical and sacred 
writers correspond, in the meaning they attach to the word in 
question, I proceed, in the fourth place, to answer the objection in 
the sixth section of the poetical argument of Byrom, that the 
Jews, so far from being_allowed by the Levitical law to eat lo- 
custs, were expressly prohibited from making that use of them. I 
will merely cite the passage in which I think I find this permission, 
and leave it to yourself tosay whether it isa permission or a prohi- 
bition. “Yet these may ye eat, of every flying, creeping thing, that 
goeth upon all four, which have legs above their feet, to leap with- 
al upon the earth; Even of them ye may eat; the locust after his 
kind, and the bald locust after his kind, and the beetle after his 
kind, and the grasshopper after his kind.” Levit. 11.21, 22.—And 
with regard to this passage I must observe that adi the four kinds 
of animals here named, are in fact but four different species of 
the locust, as appears by referring to the original. 

1. TIAN; translated by the LXX Beexer, which, according 
to Hesychius is the green, or multiplying locust. 2. oy p, 
LXX, artaxne, Simonis, locusta voracissima; 3. 7), LXX, 
‘Piowaxnc, Simonis, locusta, nondum alata, post tertias cutis ex- 
uvias; called by Dioscorides, ec:gaxos,locusta, nondiyn alata, maae 
ima tamen; and by the Arabs called Harejal. 4. 33/1, LXX,ax¢:¢, 
the word used by Matthew and Mark, and in the English version 
of the Bible called in this place grasshopper. This species, cal- 
led by the Arabs hajaba, is said by Le Bruin, Itineraire Oriental, 
c. 46, “couvrir tellement la terre, qu’ a peine la peut on voir.” This, 
is probably the species of locusts, eaten by the Baptist, and is sup- 
posed to be the Gryllus coronatus of Linneeus. In what respects 
this species is like the locust that has visited us this year, I know 
not, any further than that they have four wing's, as Suidas has ap- 
plied to them the epithet rergamreguaacc,—four winged.—The 
testimonies of travellers and naturalists, however, conspire to 
prove that they are much larger than ours, and that instead of ap- 
pearing only once every seventeen years, they appear yearly. 

The only remaining question to be settled is this,—is it true that 
the inhabitants of any part of Asia or Africa do, in fact, eat the 
locusts? To this there might be adduced, in addition to what has 
been already stated, the concurrent testimony of geographer, tra- 
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vellers and naturalists, for twenty centuries; from the days of 
Strabo to the present time. Strabo, Agatharchides, and Photius 
speak of the people of Ethiopia, whom they denominate «x»,3,, 
Qavo:, or locusi-eaters, who, in the Spring, when the south and 
west winds blow and bring the locusts, collect them for food and 
preserve them in salt. Under the article frabia in the new Edin. 
burgh Encyclopedia, p. 257, col. 1,—in Shaw’s Itinerary, p. 165, 
and NMiebhur’s Description of Arabia, pref. p. 37, and indeed in 

the travels of almost every one, who has visited those parts of the 

world, where the locusts are found in multitudes, testimony to the 

same point will be found. But I imagine, that, in no author, will 

be seen a more particular and credible account both of the animal 

and of the use that is made of it, as food, than in the very interest. 

ing book of Capt. Riley,* lately published in this country, to which 

you referred in your article on the Natural history of the locust, 

Should any one, however, still doubt, and wish to pursue his in 

quiries more learnedly, he would probably be gratified by consult- 

ing Bochart’s Hierozoicon, P. II. L. 4,c. 2, and the authorities 

adduced by Wetstien in his notes to these two texts. 

From this view of the subject, I see not, either on what author. 
ity my poetical opponent, and his friend, father Isidore, found 
their opinion, that it mast be vegetable food that supported John 
the Baptist in the wilderness; or how Adam Clarke supports his, 
that it may be either the teps of plants, or the animal locust; but 
must say with the learned and ingenious Dr. Campbell, Translo- 
tion of the Gospels, v.4. p.22. ‘I see no ground to doubt thatit 
was the animal locusts that were spoken of by the evangelists: 
for I find no satisfactory evidence that the word is susceptible of 
any other interpretation.’ H. H, 





* p. 473 —485. 
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FOR THE PORTICO. 


Reply to “P,” on Philosophical Toleration. 


———*Who is so gross 

That cannot see this palpable device? 

Yet who so bold, but says he sees it not? 

Bad is the world, and all will come to naught, 

When such ill dealings must be seen in thought.” —Saaxsr. 


Free and bold discussion, on every subject, is the vital. spirit of 
reason and of truth. A topick that shrinks from inquiry, must be 
bad; a principle that cannot bear analysis, must be visionary; and 
therefore a temperate controversy upon all subjects, is rather to 
beencouraged, than repressed. But when a captious writer as- 
sails another without considering the subject he attacks; when he 
misconcieves expressions palpable to every other reader, and rash- 
ly and unjustly perverts the meaning of his antagonist, and on 
the strength of this delusion and perversion, ventures forth to 
overpower him with a multiplicity of words, and a deluge of as- 
persions; the contention which ensues, justly excites both pain and 
disgust in the reader; and the conflict of opinions, which should 
only have elicited truth, terminates in mutual asperity and recri- 
mination. 

For these reasons, my reply to “P” shall be brief; and indeed 
I cannot repress a smile, when I reflect upon his toilsome exertion, 
in fighting with shadows of his own creation. A wind mill in 
the dark was to Don Quixote, a more rational, though not a more 
risible enemy, than those which the fancy of “P.” has conjured 
up for the exercise of his reasoning faculties. 

I should pass over the beginning of his Essay, both from an 
anwillingness to dwell upon his blemishes, and from a hope of 
his being superiour to the mean devices of a little mind, if it had 
not designedly been rendered too conspicuous to the reader, to 

admit of total silence. It is an old maxim, that petty minds 
seize with avidity upon trifles; but the appearance of liberality 
of thought that generally pervades his Essay, will hardly allow 
the application of this saying to him, in its full force. Yet what 
else could lead him from a noble and exalted theme, to mangle 
snd tear a few inoffensive words, when he had so much substance 
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———. 
on which to feed? To prey on them too, with the eagerness of a 
kite, and at the same time make a confession of his forbearance, 
and applaud himself for his mercy! And what is the important 
object of his power, what is the victim of his wrath? Would 
hearts of stone believe it—a butterfly; he draws his cruel knife 
to dissect a butterfly—to analyze a metaphor! {To reduce a poor 
evanescent gossamer to the strict rules of logick; to squeeze it 
to death, in the rules and compass of reason; and have it hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, for venturing an humble flight into the 
dangerous regions of Criticism;—where the harpies no sooner 
spied it, than one of the brood fastened on its tender vitals, and 
it expired in all the agonies—of ridicule and laughter. 

But “P.” is quite as generous, as he is merciful; and not less 
polite than just! It is the age of refinement and courtesy, | 
inust confess I used the word “Client,” as I meant it, that is to 
signify “Client,” and nothing else, He tells me it is false, 
mean to use the word “Advocate!” ‘This reminds me of a story, 
I was telling my old aunt Tonguetwist, the other day; where | 
happened to mention a great victory gained by a great General 
in the wars of Queen Anne. Pish, pish, child, cried my aunt, 
you mean the victory gained by the Soldier=, not by the General, 
In vain I tried to persuade my dear aunt, that the terms were 
correlative; that General implied Soldier, and Soldier implied Ge- 
neral; till at last happening to think of a Client, as I saw a lawyer 
pass the window, it struck me that the illustration of it thus, 
would convince her I was right. A Client means one who applies 
to an Advocate for counsel; and neither can exist without the 
other. The Client like the General, remains in the rear; and the 
Advocate advances at his command to oppose the enemy; but as 
it sometimes happens that the Advocate, like the Soldier, has 
weak nerves, and cannot fight well, then the Client, like the Ge- 
neral, advances to the foremost rank, and achieves the victery, 
But I know not whether the author of “Philosophical Tolera- 
tion,” will tolerate a man, who pretends to know his own mind, 
and his own meaning. Yet I must certainly ask his leave to re- 
peat my original expression. As to the propriety of the Figure, 
you have so skilfully dissected, I shall allow it to remain unques- 
tionable, till you can show it to be otherwise. Lord Kames, Dr. 
Campbell, and Blair, are at my elbow, but I telhthem their forces 
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need not be brought up, on so trifling an occasion. We wait for 
the attack. 

I deny at once, the justice, as well as correctness of your con- 
ception of “the proposition,” as you term it, in which the figure 
igused. You pervert its meaning, without necessity, and with- 
out excuse. You observe, “we must take certain data, some ac- 
knowledged facts, both in natural and moral philosophy, if we 
wish or expect, that Reason should lend philosophy any efficient 
aid.” The truth of this observation is freely admitted; was ne- 
ver doubted by me, and never denied in the Essay on “Tolera- 
tion.” So far from it, the whole tenour of “Thoughts on Tolera- 
tion,” proves it to be obviously the groundwork of all the reason- 
ing it contains. Even Euclid, who deals in pure Abstraction, 
must ground much of his reasoning on such data. And when I 
ay, “it is the privilege of Philosophy to soar on the wings of Ab- 
straction to the regions of Truth,” I express by implication, the 
necessary existence of such data. Can a man reason, without 
abstraction; and can he abstract, without “some acknowledged 
facts,” to give him the ideas, which he separates? Let greater 
authority than “P”’s decide the question; though it is with re- 
gret, that I load the page with any metaphysical distinctions. 

“The word Abstraction, says Watts, in his treatise on Logick, 
signifies a withdrawing some part of an idea from other parts of 
it} by which means such abstracted ideas are formed as neither 
vepresent any thiag corporeal, or spiritual; that is, any thing pe- 
culiar or proper to mind or body.” 

“It is by Abstraction, observes Dr. Reid, that the mind is fur- 
uished with all its most simple, and most distinct notions.” 

Lord Kames observes, “The power of Abstraction is bestowed 
on man, for the purpose solely of reasoning. It tends greatly to 
the facility, as well as clearness of any process of reasoning, that 
laying aside every other circumstance, we can confine our atten- 
tion to the single property we desire to investigate.” 

Abstraction, therefore, does not relate to the mode of Reasoning, 
whether @ priori, or a posteriori, as asserted by “P.”; but isa se- 
paration of ideas, essential to all reasoning. 

But “P.”’s perversion of my meaning can be wade evident by a 
py more simple remark.—--What was the subject of my Essay— 
Intolerance and Persecution in Religion,” and in relation to this 
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T affirmed, that “it is the privilege of Philosophy to soar” &c.; the 
obvious and only meaning of which is, that a pure intellectual 
view of the subject might be taken by a dispassionate mind; who 
would abstract his ideas from those of sectaries, bigots, priests, 
and persecutors; who feeling none of the passions of supersti. 
tion, and ghostly hatred, could coolly discuss the question, whe 
ther Toleration had augmented in proportion to the advanced 
age, and refinement of the world. 

From this explanation it appears, that the whole of “P.”’s reason. 
ing is founded on a designed misconception (ior he cannot plead 
ignorance) of the term Abstraction, asused in the paragraph he cri- 
ticises. Asit relates to “i.”’s religious arguments, | mustac- 
knowledge frankly, I do not understand them; and if I did, | 
should not attempt, through the medium oi the Portico, to con- 
fute them. The character of that work is pledged, to deny ad- 
mission to the Minority, in religious matters.” Js this a proof of 
that “Toleration,” which “P” so strengously argues to prevail, 
m the present age? From necessity, 1 am here silent; but this 
much I am permitted to say, that you have not even assailed, 
much less overturned, the reasoning of the piece you attack. 
You skirmish about it, it is true, but you never once grapple with 
your foe. 

I am more at liberty to meet you on philosophical ground, for 
nobody denounces a philosophical heretich; and the portals of the 
Portico are still open to othodoazy, or heterodoay, on this subject. 
Indeed no such persecuting terms of discrimination, have yet 
been introduced into the vocabulary of philosophy; and indeed, 
from the cool and placid nature of this mistress of Reason, they 
never can be introduced; for when a man becomes fanatical, bi- 
goted, or persecuting he ceases to be a philosopher; and philoso- 
phy promptly ejects all suck contamination. 

A maxim in Euclid is not more firm than this, that every man 
who has an opinion, whether philosopher or boor, thinks that opi- 
nion correct, and is averse to a conflicting one. Yet I believe it 
was never supposed, that this Conviction deserved to be stigma 


* Norr—the Editor must take the liberty to remark, that he knows of 
no such pledge as the one here spoken of. Being ignorant who constitute 
the “minority, in religious matters,’ whatever rule he may have adopted 
a regard to religions controversy, was intended to operate alike on all—Eo. 
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tised, as “Intolerance, persecution, or bigotry,” till the sagacity 
of “P,” made the discovery. Yet on this rational assumption, is 
the whole mass of his reasoning grounded, on the subject of what 
he calls, “Philosophical Toleration;” which is a contradiction 
both in terms and meaning. Zeno, Plato and Aristotle, each 
created a peculiar system of philosophy; they and their disciples, 
each believed his own system the most rational and most pefect. 
Therefore, says “P”, the ancient philosophers of Greece, were 
more bigoted and intolerant, than the fanaticks of Swabia! Ex- 
cellent Logician! who by the magick of a false syllogism, reduces 
every man to a persecutor, and bigot, because he reposes confi- 
dence in his judgment, and believes those opinions which his re- 
flection and experience have led him to form!—lIn this case, what 
becomes of the Liberality of “P,” who so pertinaciously clings 
to his own conceptions? 

You say, that Plato, in his Republick, ordains that Atheists 
should be punished. Are you not here on the subject of Politicks, 
and not philosophy! Did Plato, or his disciples, or any disciples, 
or any philosophers, ever indulge in physical persecution? Who 
did they maim, murder, or afflict, for difference of opinion? I 
make a bold defiance for you to produce your examples! 

Let us inquire, however, into the meaning of the word “Tole. 
ration,” as generally used, and as “P,” I suppose means to use it? 
Dr. Johnson defines the verb thus,—*“To allow so as not to hin- 
der;” and he quotes Hooker as his authority for this meaning, 
This is the only signification he gives to the term; I presume no 
other was ever thought of. I ask, if Toleration in this sense, and 
ithas no other, does not imply, and has not always been under- 
Yood to imply, a power “to hinder,” in those who Tolerated? 
This is certainly the only correct sense of the term. A govern- 
ment is called Tolerant, or intolerant, because only of its power 
to hinder, what it suffers; a certain body of priests are also term- 
éd intolerant, because of the power they possess to punish, or 
prohibit. ‘The Inquisition'was intolerant, the Jesuits were intoler- 
ant, because their power was great; but nobody thinks of calling 
the clergy in the United States Intolerant; and simply, because 
they are destitute of power, except that of spiritual persecution, 
which being universally prevalent, is not meant. Yet our clergy 
may be wedded to their systems, their forms, their peculiarities, 
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and may detest each other heartily——With what propriety, or 
Reason, then, does “P” apply the term “Toleration” to Philoso. 
phers? who have no power to hinder opposite opinions or sys. 
tems; who of all mortals have the least power, because they des. 
pise it; and who cannot, therefore, without rank injustice, and 
perversion of terms, be called Intolerant: Whose spirit, had they 
all the power of the earth, would keep them exalted above it, as 
as long as it remained a philosophical spirit; and when they be. 
gan to love persecution, they would detest philosophy, as it ap 
pears “P,” and his flock, most heartily do. 

Hence it is evident, that “P” has indulged in an abuse of terms, 
merely to lay hold of a subject for contention, which would other. 
wise bid defiance to the united force, of his fancy, his judgment, 
and his knowledge, however brilliant, solid, or extensive. 

The death of Socrates was effected by the intolerance of the 
government, and is a striking example of the horrid tendency of 
popular superstition, combined with fanatical power. Socrates 
believed in one God; the established religion upheld the worship 
of many. As every good man has enemies, so had Socrates; and 
they wrought upon the bigotry of the people, till the force of pop- 
ular clamour, brought the government to condemn him to death. 
The government was guilty of Intolerance and Persecution, not the 
people, individually; his foes were guilty of malice and hatred. 
But Socrates would have lived for ever, had he waited for the 
force of Philosophical persecution to execute his sentence. 

I have said that the term “Philosophical Toleration,” expresse: 
aglaring contradiction. It never existed, and never can exist, be- 
cause it implies a philosophical government, which is impracit- 
cable; or a body of philosophers, invested with power by the go- 
vernment, to hinder men from Thinking; in which alone Phile- 
sophy is concerned: This is a task, that I apprehend is equally as 
visionary as any of the others. ‘Till we can hinder men from 
Thinking, therefore, “Philosophical Intolerance,” cannot be 
proved; or till the belief in our opinions, is demonstrated to be 
bloody persecution. 

It is needless to show, that “Philosophical Persecution,” 18 in 
the saine manner, void of all meaning, and never had a place in 
the thoughts of men. For what pai ns and penalties did she ever 
inflict for opinions? 
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It seems almost too obvious to remark, that philosophical inqui- 
ties and principles, are, as I apprehend them, and as the most 
eminent writers on Metaphysicks and Logick define them, wholly 
devoid of passion and feeling; that is, that they are purely intel- 
lectual; whereas all Religious subjects, as well as persons, natu- 
rally associate and blend the most violent passions, the most im- 
petuous and ungovernable feelings. Impressive evidence of this 
fact may be found in the conduct of the Religious Reformers, 
some centuries back, which affurds a gloomy and bloody contrast 
to the Philosophical controversies, that were waged by different 
men of letters and genius, in the succeeding ages: In which fr- 
nauld, Des Cartes, Malebranche, Locke, Hartley, Priestly, Hook, 
Clarke, and numerous other philosophers so brilliantly engaged. 
It is to be lamented, that these discussions grow to so enormous 
asize, and yet yield so little instruction, and pleasure. I pub- 
lished a short Essay entitled “Thoughts on Toleration,” which 
occupied three pages of the Portico. “P’s” answer is comprised, 
and hardly comprised in Siwteen pages. To handle all the points 
of controversy between us, in this Essay, would swell it to the 
bulk of at least fifty pages more; and from the proof you have 
ziven, that you do not labour under the loss of speech, I should 
fancy your reply would cover a hundred pages. ‘Thus, like the 
Bishops and Priests of the last two centuries, we should soon be 
driven to all the dulness of a pamphlet war, that would finally 
‘erminate in octavo Replies, quarto Commentaries, and folio Ex- 
positions. I therefore leave it tothe good sense of your Readers, 
Mr. Editor, whether my abstaining from such a controversy, is 
nota proof of forbearance, as well as a Publick blessing. 

A few lines as it regards the “Toleration,” of “P,” shall close 
this tedious Reply. I was glad to perceive, that throughout all 
your piece, you despised the frequent use of opprobrious epithets, 
and sentiments of rancorous hostility; which leads me to infer, 
that you are far exalted above the danger, or temptation of “Per- 
secution;” and that you would never shout with joy, “in the dark- 
est hour of Auto da fé, when the standard of the holy inquisi- 
bon, stiffened with blood, is unrolled, as the strong light from the 
stake strikes through it, you read its inscription “Misericordia et 
Justitia” By the way, the intricate beauty of this sentence, 
and the splendour of the Metaphor, almost overpower me. Not 
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being, as it seems, a philosopher, I cannot persuade myself, that 
you would denounce all who differ from you in opinion, as fools and 
madmen. Oh no! you would not call them “credulous, bigoted, 
unreasonable, enthusiastical, and absurdly fanatical.” This, Chris. 
tian Meekness would forbid; liberality would forbid; universal be. 
nevolence would forbid. 

Of your “style,” I shall say nothing;—the aspirations of an ex. 
alted charity, withhold me from such Philosophical Persecution! 
For I profess to be governed—*“by the universal influence of the 
temper” of Philosophy;—‘“not by the universal adoption of the 
creed of” Philosophers—“a Philosophy, which, while it teaches 
us to believe for ourselves, under the guidance of an enlightened 
reason,—and the lamp hung out to the Mariner on high, con- 
mands us to hope that” others will not “be credulous, bigoted, un- 
reasonable, enthusiastical, deistical, and absurdly fanatical.” §, 
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FOR THE PORTICO. 


CRITICISM. 
Manfred. 4 Dramatick Poem, by lord Byron. 


If this poem had net appeared as Byron’s it would have been 
disregarded by the publick; and for myself I confess I should not 
have written a page respecting it. Had I not been prepared by 
a sort of acquaintance with Byron himself—by a kind of intimacy 
that every one must feel who has thought deeply over that dark man 
while he unfolded his heart before himn; that every one must feel 
who has dwelt as I have over the enduring testimonies that he 
has given to the world respecting the impulses that agitate him— 
the powers that subdue him; the nature of his meditations within 
the cloudy sanctuary of his own bosom;—the immeasurable scope 
of his wanderings: the power, body,energy and attributes of the 
Genius that is enthroned amid the mighty labyrinth of his heart: 
—the supremacy of that inappeasable ambition that is forever 
battling aud triumphing within its recesses:—if he had not shown 
all this as he has shown it, and thus given us a standard by which 
we could measure his march on the way of vicissitude—of agony 
and rapture—by which we could count the number ef his vib't- 
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tions between the extremes of mental suffering and enjoyment; of 
feeling and of passion; this very poem would have appeared utterly 
diferent to us. Had we been told that it was not Byron’s—had 
it been proved to us, that his spirit had not interwoven her incan- 
tations with those of some other brain; we should probably have 
most condemned then, the very passages that we most admire 
now. And this would have been just—for what would have been 
the grandest of poetry in Byron, would be plagiarism or down- 
right madness in another. 

When his Genius loosens her banner upon the winds, we know 
her power, and her purpose from experience: our eye is fastened 
upon her, and every feeling of our souls is awakened to intense 
observation, as her clouds are evolving in the firmament. 

As it is, I cannot overlook this “Mayrrep.” Its magnitude 
was not the quality that excited me. But that man—that Byron, 
has arrayed himself against the world: he has thrown down his 
gauntlet in the face of heaven and earth, believing none would 
have the hardihood to accept the perilous gage. The challenge 
has been felt on this side of the waters; already the lists have been 
opened, and some ambitious spirits have accoutred themselves for 
the conflict, certain of distinction whatever may be the result. I 
am of those who would see a fair trial, as spectators of the strife. 
The odds are fearful. Byron comes oppressed with renown—has 
nothing to win. His opponents have given a lofty demonstration of 
their intrepidity, at least, and though they fail in shaking or les- 
‘ening his reputation—here, they are certain of establishing their 
own. 

Byron has been spoilt. His elevated melancholy—his lower- 
ing discontent, has been too familiar in its solitudes with the ap- 
probation of man. He is now the ostentatious misanthrope. He 
has chosen his hermitage in the bosom of population. He has 
come down from his pedestal, where he stood in darkness—mys- 
tery—and sublimity: his ministering agents have forsaken him, 
and he is now stooping to the very incense, that he has always af- 
fected to despise. ‘The elevation at which we used to contem- 
plate him appears less and less as his clouds are departing. Com. 
mon men have believed that he was a being of another nature— 
for there was a time when common men could have held no com- 
Munion with him, but by some new property of tire mind—not 
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by the enlargement of any qualities they possessed—not by 
their most boundless extension: but by other senses; other facul- 
ties. , 

Few could have encountered Byron on the hills, and there have 
measured out with him their contempt or hatred for man; but 
every one had a something in him that made his heart swell—his 
pulse quicken, when the poetry of Byron came forth in its glori- 
ous exuberance and irregularity. Every one had a something in 
him too that tightened on his heart—suspended his breath—and 
oppressed his spirit like an incantation, when he heard the deep 
workings of passion described in their unhallowed solitudes: 
something that brightened in his eye, and rushed along his arte. 
ries, whenever Byron prostrated himself to some loved one in 
the entire surrendering of his whole heart and soul. But no 
man ever felt at home with him while he stood alone in the dark- 
ness of his strength—daring condemnation—defying censure 
and spurning approbation. That mysterious quality has gone: 
we find more of congeniality than we expected—imagination gives 
place to certainty—he becomes less and less august, as we be- 
come more and more familiar with the constitution of his mind. 
He is a solitary star, and he goes down as his worshippers ae 
cend, 

The longer we contemplate such idols the nearer we approach: 
if they cannot abide our observation—they sink: if they can, we 
rise. ‘Thus it is with Byron: we find his greatness—his gloom— 
is affectation, and we approach fearlessly. Our reverence and 
awe vanish with the shades that enveloped him. 

Byron is still alone—still grand—still full of the omnipotence 
of Genius--but still, every volume is a treasury of egotism, cot- 
tradiction and affectation. I should ask no better materials to 
write that man’s biography than his own poems. He is always 
the hero—-always abounding in stupendous absurdities. How 
many instances could I give, if my limits would permit, of his 
departure from the high wrought-—-lofty gloom, that was once his 
pride—-from the romantick enthusiasm that was his soul’s first 
principle--from the grandeur that spoke in his first and second 
Childe Harolde, immediately after the luxuriance of his poesy 
was first tamed---first scorched in its expansion by the lightning 
of criticism. 
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While he would appear so sternly resolute in his hate as never 
to forgive—-so rooted in the everlasting solitude he had chosen 
that nothing might rend him from it-~-he forgets himself and 
smiles: he bows down his magnificence to those who throng about 
him, and then wonder to find him alone, holding communion with 
all that can appal or subdue. 

[shall give one instance: it will show that man’s character. In 
his British Bards and Scotch Reviewers he held up Walter Scott 
to the whole world in bitterness and derision for having “prosti- 
tuted” his muse to a “worshipful Bookseller:” for having written 
a poem under the inspiration of “half a crown a line.” And I 
will answer for it that the poetical indignation which his lordship 
then manifested for such a dishonourable traffick, was very much 
admired---in spite of common sense. I will answer for it, that By- 
ron rose abundantly in the estimation of the disinterested. ‘Thou- 
sands who had not a penny in their pockets—and had no means 
ef obtaining one by their pens, I have no doubt sympathised most 
heroically in his lordship’s towering scorn: and thousands of 
others undoubtedly, who might afford to write for pleasure echo- 
ed and reéchoed his maledictions against those who would rather 
write for bread than starve. Until all-——so imposing are such sub- 
lime notions, all united in applauding Byron and despising Scott. 
Itisa pity, indeed, when such Quixotism appears, that it should 
not be fortified, forever, against suspicion! Unhappily for the poe- 
tical loftiness of his lordship and still more unhappily for his sin- 
cerity and consistency---it has since appeared under unquestiona- 
ble authority---that lord George Gordon Byron has himself writ- 
ten for a “Worshipful Bookseller,” under similar inspiration. 
That the mightiest muse who had ever hallowed his retirement— 


“had been bargained for, sold, and delivered to similar “prostitu- 


tion,” for three thousand guineas. So much for such grandeur. 


Byron may reply that he had never contracted to manufacture’ 


poetry—that he had only sold it after it was manufactured, and 
the difference would appear as palpable to casuists as that be- 
‘ween a bribe and a gratification—a difference created only by 
the time of payment. 

. donot censure Byron, by any means, for having sold his poem, 
No: for if there be a subject—a labour, worthy of gold beneath 
the skies, it is the offering of Genius--no matter upon what altar: it 
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is the fashioning of those everlasting monuments upon which the 
POET busies all his attributes, all the powers that elevate may 
the nearest to his MAKER—all the properties that can substan. 
tiate his claim to be regarded with the higher order of intelligences; 
it is for the production of the most magnificent, the most stupen- 
dous proof of the immortality of the spirit that mortal can give 
that imperial reaching after dominion—that sublime struggling for 
eternity. No, Ido not condemn Byron for having sold his poem, 
but I arraign him for dissimulation—for hypocricy: and I have 
seen the time when I could have accused Byron of any thing but 
the littleness of such vices. Byron was made for crime, not vice, 
He would be extreme in virtue, and in guilt. Such men can never 
be trampled on. You may affect to despise them, but it is only 
affectation. ‘They are born to be hated, not despised. 

The reader will probably be surprised after all this to hear me 
express an opinion that Manfred was not written by lord Byron. 
Yet suchis my deliberate conviction. Either Byron worked hard 
and thoroughly upon the two tragedies, and particularly the first, 
which are called Maturin’s, and then this may be also a joint 
production—or else he has had nothing to do with either of the 
three, for they are all the production of the same powers, Let any 
man read them with the view of discovering if this be truth, and 
he must arrive atthe same conclusion. I could give many proofs 
—each inconsiderable in itself—but collectively uniting in a tes- 
timony that has satisfied me. I will mention one: the repeated oc- 
currence of the word beautiful in a peculiar manner, generally 
requiring an emphatick enunciation. Now, there is scarcely a 
word in our language, upon which it would be so difficult to 
dwell emphatically. The word alone has no influence with us— 
such a coincidence is common—but the manner has, for it is always 
peculiar. It is almost always so introduced as to spoil the line- 
If then, as I believe, Byron has not been busy with Bertram and 
Manuel and Manfred, there is another who can be as majesti¢k—as 
high—as threatening—and as collected as Byron. I believe that 
there is such another, because it is not the character of a genius 
whose powers were equal to the calling forth of such a creation 
as these three works, to bow to any earthly spirit. Obligation Op- 
presses such hearts too heavily. They would rather wander in 
their own responsibility than be lighted by the radiance of ano 
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BYRON’S MANFRED. 
Ee 
ther’sglory. Yes I believe there is another who can mate Byron 
in his strength—and so like him too, that criticism will be baffled 
in assigninig their respective works to their respective authors. 

This—to me—-is a proof that the character which distinguishes 
Byron is affectation. Nature can never be mistaken--her heart 
is in her countenance---her character inher step. She stands in 
her sunshine and cannot be imitated in all her excellencies. 
But any body may wear a mask and be cloudy and dark in the imi- 
tation of unnatural gloominess. Unnatural shadows on the heart 
and brow are too broad. The despondency that is natural lies 
deeper, is less apparent, and therefore less easily imitated. 
Was Byron the dark, sad man he would appear to be, he would 
talk less of it—nay, I will say more—was heso in reality, he 
would never write another line upon the subject. Thenhe would 
have no imitators—he could have none, for what would there be 
to imitate? Nothing but silence uncomplaining—stern—bitter 
resignation. 

Then he would stand in his own shadow—less gigantick, but 
more-distinct, for our vision would embrace the whole. 

The machinery and fabrick of this Drama are very simple. A 
madman is the hero---sublime, heroick, but amazingly communi- 
cative. There are also six or seven spirits, somewhat less vene- 
rable than the old ladies in Macbeth, but quite as mischievous; a 
very useless Abbot, and a Chamois Hunter. 

It appears that Manfred had been consuming himself over the 
forbidden page, disturbing the unhallowed relicks of the magi: 
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that he was a powerful necromancer, familiar with the spirits of 


heaven, and earth, and air—with all the intelligences of the universe. 
All this intimacy had been obtained on the usual terms—-a con- 
tract with a highly respectable personage who has been hero to 
many a mighty tale before this---and scape-goat to many a better 
man than Byron, when anxious to shake the world with the feel- 
ings that shook him; te darken the blessed heavens with the 
shadow that eclipsed him—-without responsibility. Mankind 
will forgive Beélzebub for saying and doing a thousand things 
m politicks and religion that they would never tolerate, even in 
apoet; Milton knew it well, and so does Byron. 

Manfred is in his study—he utters a surly soliloquy in#he 
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course of which we are prepared, greatly prepared, for his charag- 
ter: 


“ I have no dread 


And feel the curse to have no natural fear.” 





He commences an incantation. His spirits are summoned 
various adjurations—but all unsuccessfully. Not a breath ig 
heard, not a fleshless arm is seen dissolving in vapour, until he 
bethinks himself of this: 


“By the strong curse which is upon my soul 
The thought which is within me and around me, 
I do compel ye to my will! 


Whereupon a star is seen burning dimly at a distance—sweet,mel- 
ancholy voices are heard like musick on the waters and seven spir- 
its are made to recapitulate their occupations and achievements: 
The poetry is tolerable generally—but I cannot admire the 
meaning of this last rhyme. One of them says she comes from 
Where the slumbering earthquake 
Lies prillowed on fire, 
And the lakes of bitumen 
Rise Doilingly 





higher! 


Probably the lady meant they rose higer and higher—-at present 
however owing to the rapidity of her utterance, or composition, 
the lakes are declared to rise higher than the earthquake. Rath- 
eran uncomfortable bed 1 should be inclined to think, for one 
asleep. The fifth spirit travels remarkably well—if we may be 
hieve her own statement. 

“The hurricane I left behind 

Isyet with lightning warm.” 
But the song of the seventh spirit is grand, impressive and char 
acteristick: 

“My dwelling is the shadow of the night, 

Why doth thy magic torture me with light.” 


Manfred petitions for forgetfulness. But he is immortal: he 
has purchased an everlasting memory that quickens with its age. 
Ii cannot be annihilated or limited. The spirits, obedient to the 
extent of their powers, offer him dominion and length of days. 
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August even in his desolation he refuses all—all. They would 
depart, when he confesses his disappointment in the bitterness 
the humiliation of self-abandonment---then suddenly recovering 
himself he stays them and commands them to appear-—to take 
some form, what he cares not--but to appear in their most awful 
powers. Their chief assumes the form of Asvarre, a beautiful 
woman, of whom hereafter. 

“Qh God!” he cries, as the bright dream rises before him, 


“Oh God'—if it be thus, and thou 
Art not a madness and a mockery 
I yet might be most happy.” 





He attempts to clasp the shadow convulsively to his heart— 
it vanishes! 

To this succeeds an incantation which the reader has seen 
before in his third canto. It is sometimes wonderfully beauti- 
ful—but frequently puerile. Nothing can be more different than 
toframe a curse supposed to be pronounced by a creature of 
another species, in words that shall satisfy us with their strength 
at the same time that they do not appear tame from their fami- 
liarity. Every idea too must be that which we would suppose a 
creature of illimitable power would express. Here every body 
fails; we have no method of judging, but by the curses of equals 
in plain English, “Thou shalt feel me with thine eye,” is the 
nearest to what we should wish of any thing we can select— 
And these: 


“In the wind there is a voice 
Shall forbid thee to rejoice 


Thou shalt marvel I am not 
As thy shadow on the spot 


And the day shall have a sun 
That shall make thee wish it done.” 

Whoever the author may be, he has felt that everlasting dis- 
quet. An invisible agency has enthralled him, and he has him- 
self—moved in fetters that were heavy and clankless, and view- 
less. 

Manfred next treads the extreme height of a mountain, where 
the glaciers are constantly moving from their measureless found- 
itions and “crushing the waters into mist.” There he deliberates 
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on self-destruction, and his brain maddens as he proceeds. “To ven— 
be thus,” he cries, his fe 
“Grey haired with anguish, like thsce blasted pines its eff 
Wrecks of—a stveLe wrxter'—barkless—branchless mutte 
A blighted trunk upon a cursed root He th 


Which but supplies—a rEELINe To pEcar!” 


I must remind the reader of a line in the spurious poem late. 
ly attributed to Byron like one of those, in that transcendent pas. | 
sage. “A lonely willow on a blasted plain.” Manfred next at- Up 
tempts a short geépraphical description of the infernal regions. 
He declares that the waters there tumble upon a living shore, 
which is noble enough, but he adds, that shore is heaped with the 
damned like pebbles! Who would doubt of the poor man’s mad- 
ness after that? He next bids farewell to the “»pening heavens,” 


and prepares to plunge from his dizzy height, when he is sudden. An 
ly arrested by the Chamois Hunter, who conducts him safely ous. 
down the precipice, and gets tolerably impertinent in his sympa furnis 
thy. Isl 
Manfred declares that he has loved Astarte ‘‘as he should not altho 
have loved,” that he has destroyed her---that he sees a goblet able | 
“foaming with blood,” a vision common enough with all cut fred « 
\ throats in a delirium, but he adds “it is my blood.” I dwell lows | 





on these passages for a purpose which will soon appear. The 
idea of that blood’s “colouring the clouds,” that shuts Manfred 
out of heaven, is of the highest order of poetry, for it. is natural, 
Moments-—not years---he says, had furrowed his brow: “hours 
had been tortured into ages.” All this provokes the peasant to 
charge Manfred with some “half maddening sin,” and when 
Manfred, in the course of this developement of his soul, declares 
ug that he would not load another if he could, with the weight that 
5 , then abided upon him—-he is astonished, and some exclamations 
‘om provoke Manfred to reply in the fulness of self accusation. Th 
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yen--nothing around him to remind man of his dependence upon 
his fellow--a torrent leaping from its throne---a sunbow bending 
its efulgence athwart its path of “foaming light”-~and himself 
muttering his adjuration to the spirit of the place. She appears. 
He thus addresses her: 

“Beautiful spirit! with thy hair of light 

And dazzling eyes of glory.” 


Upon her cheek are seen the “hues of youth:” 


* Carnationed like a sleeping infant’s cheek 
Rocked by the beating of her mother’s heart; 

Or the rose tints, which summer's twilight leaves 
Upon the lofty glaciers virgin snow: 

The blush of Earth embracing with her Heaven! 


Any commendation of such a passage would seem superflu- 
ous. Yet I cannot forbear declaring that our language does not 
furnish a more delicate, beautiful, mellow, and quiet picture. 

I shall offer no apology for introducing the following extracts, 
although I may seem to swell this article beyond the reason- 
able limits assigned for pamphlets of this number of pages. Man- 
fred continues; and who does not breathe a difficult air as he fol- 
lows him! 


My joy was in the wilderness—to breathe 

The difficult air of the iced mountain top! 

Where the birds dare not build---nor insects wing 
Flit o’er the herbless granite: or to plunge 

Into the torrent—and to roll along 

On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave 

To follow through the night the MOVING MOON. 
THE STARS IN THEIR DEVELOPEMENT. 
While autumn winds were at their evening song!” 


The man who wrote that has no superiour among poets. A word 
—a single word might dispel the enchantment we feel in reading 
it—it is therefore our duty when we read it to be alone—away 
from the impertinence of criticism-—at night too, when the 
“moving moon” is holding her march through the firmament---and 
the measureless scroll of the heavens is unrolling with the records 
of Ommirorencr. before his worshippers. 
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Manfred next describes his studies—relates the means by which 
he arived at “conclusions most forbidden” and speaks of ONE 
gne only for whom he cared in the wide world. “She was like 
me in lineaments,” he says: 





“ her eyes 
Her hair—her features—a.t, to the very done 
Even of her voice, they said were like to mine.” 





How much of tenderness and simplicity! That picture is from 
life. None but one who had experienced the touching—subdu. 
ing nature of the sympathy thus cited by such coincidences, in 
countenance---mind—and manner, would ever have dreamt of it. 
She had a mind, he declares, “to comprehend the universe;” and 
proceeds in tracing many resemblances, that, none but one devot- 
ed in the stillness, and tenderness of passion, could ever have 
observed or dwelt upon. Her heart gazed on his---“and wither. 
ed.” : 

Next he beseeches the “Beautiful spirit” of that solitude either 
to recall the dead, or to put him at rest with them, for in his sense 
of overwhelming loneliness, as the memory of Asrarre, of her 
he loved, came over him---he would meet her---he cares not where 
—even in the tomb. Manfred himself had power to “uncharnel 
her---” but he forebore--he who could have filled the wide hee- 
vens with obedient spirits felt a “cold thaw” upon his heart ashe 
paused upon the witchery of that one-one being who had perish 
ed in his embrace. 

The imagery that succeeds is full of stormy magnificence. 
The “tretwork of some earthquake,” lay before him, A tumul- 
tuous ocean had been chilled within his vision, and pyramids 
were heaped upon pyramids. Yeu may almost see their snowy 
diadems~-their outstretched pomp and strength, and wonder with 
Manfred, while “the clouds” pause to repose themselves in pass 
ing by. 

The spirits have another consultation. A committee have been 
busy among kings—“marrying fools,’ and teaching mankind to 
weigh royalty in the balance-—-and to speak of freedom “the for- 
bidden fruit.” Justly does the author call them the “stirrers of 
the storm.” , 
Again J call my reader’s attention to the character of this love 
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which has wrought such an awful overthrow in the mind of Man- 
fred. He calls for one without a tomb—~says “it was the dead- 
liest sin to love as we have loved.” 

The shadow of his Asrarre appears again--but no power 
could compel it to speak. Manfred remembered that voice, it 
was his only musick—all his spirits strove to awaken it; but in 
vain. Maddening at last in the tumult of his recollection, so 
year her he had so loved—so near, and not to hear that voice!-~- 
Suddenly, in the agony of his supplication, he uttered the follow- 
ing omnipotent invocation. 

“Hear me/—hear me! 
Astarte! my beloved one—speak to me! 


speak to me! 
For I have called thee in the still night— 


O speak to me!—I have outwatched the stars 

AND GAZED 0’ER HEAVEN IN VAIN IN SEARCH OF THEE. 
Speak to me/—rTuo” 1T BE IN Wrath: but say 

Ireck not what—but let me hear thee once 

This once—oNnck MORE! 


What spirit would not have replied to such an adjuration from 
the being it had once loved! She did reply. At the sound of her 
voice, so well remembered—so treasured--the rushing of other 
days comes over his manly heart----he speaks not---moves not-— 
breathes not in the intensity of the spell, till the vision is fading. 
Then 

One word—for mercy !—say THOU LovEST mE! 

He cries, with outstretched arms. She had gone. He had 
heard her denounce his fate on the following night, but he shook 
not. She had gone. Manfred is in convulsions. One of those 
who abide in darkness was so impressed with uncontrollable 
reverence for the majesty of the mortal who had dared to such 
heights and to such depths that he declared involuntarily— 


“Had he been one of us he would have made 


ss” 


“AN AWFUL SPIRIT’ 
The abbot has an interview with him after this, and attempts to 
coax him to repentance. Manfred tells him that he had “noble 


wre in his youth,” he had had his dreams as other men 
‘ave theirs, but they were gone, and he was alone-—-“like the lion.” 
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- ——— scene — 





The evening that is to consummate his destiny is athand. Once 
more he looks upon the sun. I shall notanticipate the reader's 
enthusiasm at this passage: 

Glorious orb! the idol 

Of early nature; and the vigorous race 
Of undiseased mankind—the giant sons 
Of the embrace of angels. 


. * = ” * * * 


ij 





Most glorious orb! that WERT A WORSHIP ere 
THE MYSTERY OF THY MAKING WAS REVEALED. 
Thou earliest minister of the Almighty! 
Which gladdened on the mountain tops, the hearts 
Of the Chaldean Shepherds, TILL THEY POURED 
THEMSELVER IN ORISONS! Thou material God! 
And representative of the unknown, 
Wuo cnose THEE FoR HIs sHavow ! Thou chief star! 
SUN OF THE SEASONS! MONARCH OF THE CLIMES! 

“4 2 . . ’ * Tuou post RISE 
AND SHINE AND SET IN GLORY. Fark THEE WELL!” 


Next, by a masterly introduction of a peasant’s narrative, we 
are prepared for the fulfilment of the threat uttered by Astarte, 
Once on sucha night as this precisely--yon “red cloud” resting 
even as it does now-——the wind “faint” and “gusty” as it is now 
—Manfred was alone as now-—-then he was with her he loved, 
“as indeed he was bound to do.” So says the peasant. Our mind 
is unaccountably impressed with superstition in spite of ourselves 
if we read this alone—at night. 

Manfred feels a strange tranquillity come over him as the mo 
ment of his dissolution approaches, and takes an affecting re 
view of his past life---of the scenery, the thoughts that had once 
filled and encompassed him in other worlds: 


" 


“THE sTans arE ForTH—the moon above the tops 
Of the snow shining mountains—BravTirv.! 
I linger yet with nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man: and in her starry suanz 
OF DIM AND SOLITARY LOVELINESS, 
I learned the language of another world.” 
On such a night he had stood, he says, 
“MIpsT THE CHIEF RELICS OF ALMIGHTY Rome.” 
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The palace of the Cesars was gohe. Ruin—Desolation— 
were enthroned amid its solitudes. But the circus! The theatre 
where the gladiator fought—that was still 


“A noble wreck in ruinous perfection 

: ‘ and the heart ran 0’ er 

With silent worship of the great of old, 

The dead—but sceptered sovereigns, who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns.” 

fhe hour arrives. The Abbot is again with him, accusing him 

if apostacy, and entreating him to bow down his proud head, and 
worship where he should worship. Man‘red is summoned. A 
phantom appears with his head wrapped in a mantle—“angry 
douds” are about him. Manfred refuses to obey. The demon 
iccuses him of feeling fear. The majesty of Manfred looks forth 
oce more from his dying eye—he is wasting away—he feels his 
pulses decaying, his life ebbing, before the horrible influence of 
the spectre, but still with desperate sublimity he repels the 
dander as one would repel it who should be aspersed in a sepul- 
thre-—while he had the power of self-resurrection. “Thou liest!” 
ve exclaims with a convulsive effort-—and dies as he utters these 
words: 

. I stand 

Upon my own strength— I do defy—deny 

Spurn back, and scorn ye! 

Thou didst not tempt me—and thou couldst not tempt me 

Ihave not been thy dupe—nor am thy prey 

But was my own destroyer—and will be 

My own hereafter. Back ye baffled fiends! 

The hand of death is on me—dut not yours.” 





Thave no more to say of the character of Manfred, as a poem, 
than this, Itis a masterly—eloquent—and I dare to say it—an 
tempt, that is generally successful, to blind us to the guilt of 
Nerst. Yes! that is the unholy love that had damned Mavy- 
‘rep, and sent Asrartr tombless to her account; and the author 
“8 spoken it as plainly ashe dared. I will venture to say that 
I believe few persons have suspected its purpose, or tendency, 
while they shook at the turbulent grandeur of the hero. Whoe- 
rr be the author, he has had the curiosity to see how far poetry 
rould be tolerated. If it be Byron, and I do not believe it is for 


Ne eg > ° . . . . . 
“reasons I have assigned, [ charge him with having united with 
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land, and having manufactured poetry in partnership: if it be By. 
ron, he will yet make a heavy atonement in this world. Thy 
hour of retribution is not far distant. Such men cannot bend with. 
out falling. If it be the production of another, he may be placed 
in the first rank of poets—and at the head of those who hay. 
sold their souls formoney. Whoever it be, his own name would 
support him. He need never borrow the costume of Byron to 
display himself. Let him appear as the champion of virtue. Le 

him battle with Byron himself in the tempestuous heights where 

both can preserve their footholds, while the rest of mankind are 

scattered by the whirlwinds that inhabit there. A 


On the Literary Character of Spain and Portugal. 
(Concluded from page 58.) 


Amore reasonable explanation may be given, for the exemption 
from such causes, of all that cluster of authors, that flourished in 
the same age with both. The times were unsettled and disjointed. 
It was a period of revolutions, in the habits, morals, thoughits, and 
sentiments of the world. Every nation was busily employed, ix 
shaking off the fetters of ignorant despetism; and assuming mor 
liberal principles, enlarged knowledge, and wise opinions. Ac 
cording to the different dispositions of various countries, they 
either immediately formed a new character, and contracted im- 
proved habits; or remained in the doubtful state, which a struggle, 
between old and novel forms, gives birth to. Spain and Portugl, 
stood among the latter. They advanced to the twilight of per- 
fection and improvement; they paused fer a century; made é 
feeble effort to go forward, but at last yielded to the propendenc) 
of natural indolence, and fell back upon the barbarous maxims 
of ignorant antiquity. It was during this pause, while they were 
yet quivering between the highest and lowest points in the bu 
man character, that Cervantes, Camoéns, and other distinguishes 
writers, burst with the splendour of genius, upon the view @ 
their country, and kindled the mind to rapture, while they held 
the judgment captive in admiration. If any event, could hav 
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determined the choice of those nations, it would have been this 
cpontaneous ebullition of native genius. If they had been sus- 
ceptible of greatness, it was this that should have propelled 
them forward, to rival the other portions of the globe, and out- 
trip their neighbours in the race of renown. But whatever was 
ihe impediment, they remained stationary. ‘The opening that ad- 
mitted these gleams of hope, glared for a moment, in the colours 
df perfection; and then closed in all the aggravated gloom of re- 
tuning darkness, the more despondent by the contrast it present- 
ed, and the expectations it inspired. 

It was during this temporary elevation of their intellectual 
character, that Spain and Portugal extended their discoveries to 
America, and the East; that they planted their colonies, enlarg- 
ed their commerce, diffused their name, and accumulated their 
wealth. Yet whoever observes the obstacles that the superstition 
of those ages, threw in the path of discovery, will be able to form 
an adequate conception, of its potency in affairs wholly distinet 
from religious principles, and moral conduct. We may remark 
also that since that auspicious era, neither country has acquired 
fame, by an increase of terrritory, or oi learning; of liberality or 








wisdom; but that they have gradually declined to the lowest point 
of modern degeneracy; apparently unconscious of their loss of 
jonour, and indifferent to the contempt of the world. Is the latter 
sensibility to be resolved into pride, or traced to fortitude? 
Yet what name, shall we give the fortitude of ignorance, that will 
procure less disesteem, or excite less derision, than insensibility: 
lt is better to be thought incapable of feeling, or perception, than 
by seeming sensible of both, to add the crime of obstinacy to 
the folly of ignorance! 

Nor are are these the only circumstances, that opposed their 
march to perfection. ‘Their peculiar manners, and inflexible 
forms of ceremony, by perpetuating their original inaptitude of 
improvement, from whence they flowed, obstructed the entrance 
ind adoption, of more enlarged sentiments, and enlightened 
‘ystems. An inflexible devotion like theirs, to national habits, 
both of mind and manners, which influence each other, and are 
inseparably connected, is the most hostile quality, that can possi- 
bly be arrayed against the progress of knowledge. liuprovement 
Stotsudden in its approach; and prejudice is not instantaneous 
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in its departure. ‘The latter is slowly eradicated, by a gradual 
change, in every variety of life, manners, and education; t). 
former is laboriously accomplished by successive inventions ay 
parently trifling, minute, and unimportant. A disposition ad. 
verse to every alteration, and determined to adhere to antiquated 
forms, destroys the essence of inprovement: One generation js 
educated in the same maxims and principles as the preceding, 
errour is propagated! by instruction, and ignorance is confirmed by 
authority. Nor is it wonderful, that the darkness of the middle 
ages, should still hover over a People, so wedded to prejudice, and 
sunk in superstition. 

The rigour of their despotism, has been imagined by some, the 
cause of their degeneracy; but the weight of its influence does 
not seem adequate to produce the effect, as far as the progress of 
the elegant Arts is implicated in the question. The monarchs 
of both countries have in general been the patrons of these; and 
the nature of their religion, that attaches sentiments of adoration 
to pictures and images, necessarily promoted their temporary 
culture and tolerable improvement. Convents, chapels, mona 
teries, and private houses, were all to be decorated, with paint- 
ings of gods, saints, miracles, and martyrs; but when once fur- 
nished, this general cause of their promotion was extinct; and 
the munificence of the royal hand alone remained, to vivify the 
efforts, and reward the toils of the artists. Hence the gradual, 
but certain era of their decline. 

Yet the want of freedom in their governments is more fatal tc 
Literature, An arbitrary constitution limits the channels o 
wealth to the higher orders; and interposes the bar of impossibili- 
ty against the advancement to rank or office, of the commen peo 
ple. Penury and indolence, are the legitimate children of thes 
irrational principles; and the want of leisure and money, hinder 
knowledge from pervading the mass of the community. Grea! 
authors are never the inheritors of great riches; they must liv 
by their works, and to do this, their works must be purchased ané 
perused, by the majority of the nation; and when ignorance’ ané 
inability obstruct this diffusive circulation, we must not be disap- 
pointed, if genius and learning do not arise, to gild the fame ¢ 
the country, but fly to other employments, and ether climes, { 
profit and for honour. 
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Their deficiences cannot be imputed to the fogs of their at- 
mosphere, that darken the miad, and oppress theirbodies. The 
climates of both nations, are said to combine every felicity, that 
can promote the growth, or aid the exertions of the intellect— 
you can inhale no quality noxious to sagacity, nothing that can 
hebetate thought, repress the imagination, or enfeeble the system; 
and inthis light we must exclude all physical causes from any 
agency in begetting their depravement. 

If the favourite pursuits of a people, influence their Literary 
character, the avarice of the Spaniards and Portuguese, has prov- 
ed detrimental to their intellectual progress. Although devoid 
of that sagacity, which lays a broad foundation of ultimate opu- 
lence, they have always grasped at great acquisitions, by some 
sudden means, unattended with toil. Hence they have aimed at 
exclusive monopoly; not industrious competition. This has led 
them to a secret and illiberal policy, that has tainted every de- 
partment of their Governments, and influenced individual opin- 
ions. It hasconduced to add to that close and contracted tex- 
ture of mind, already tov great to permit the entrance of perfec- 
tion. The government having a source of fame in its wealth, 
has been negligent to secure a nobler immortality, by the sublime 
productions of genius. Where there is no passion there will be 
ho activity; and without a motive, where shall we seek for action, 
or expect a sacrifice? 

A natural pride, and unconquerable reserve, are the character- 
istick features of the two nations; qualities that are always inim- 
ical, either to a discovery of our defects, or an increase of wis- 
dom; for pride implies a self-sufficiency above improvement, and 
teserve manifests an unwillingness to have its errours known or its 
ignorance instructed. Affability, candour, and generosity, pro- 
duce an opposite effect, and terminate in resplendent excellence. 

To ascertain with precision, every cause that begets an ob- 
struction of literary superiority, or allot the exact measure of 
their influence, and extent of operation, is hardly possible. The 
crcumstances that lead to depravement are too various to be 
traced, and often to minute for observation. A constitutional 
tendency of the mind, not so uniform as to be assumed for an e!- 
ficient principle, nor so partial as to preclude operation, may per- 
haps prove the chief spring of their inte!lectual indolence! The 
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minute customs of the country; the daily practices of life; the ha- 
bitual indulgence in particular pleasures and amusements, all 
contribute to form the manners, and to bias the minds of a peo- 
ple. Though it is not practicable, to affirm the exact impression 
that such circumstances produce, yet it is undeniable, that they 
amply participate, in the constitution of a literary character. 
How destructive to the scientifick improvement of this nation, 
must have been the popular amusement of Bull-Beating? When 
time, riches, and ingenuity, were exhausted, upon so frivolous 
and cruel a sport, there remained little inclination, or ability, for 
the more serious avocations of refined Learning. But if the in- 
dividual influence of this amusement was not great, its existence 
demonstrated the temper, aud disclosed the propendency of the 
people. When we behold the passions of a nation, leaning with 
all their force to serious folly, it is a just inference, that their im- 
agination is incapable of loity flights, and their reason destitute 
of power for exalted contemplation. Of all absurdity, that which 
assumes a solemn air, and struts in formal system, is most disas- 
trous to the progress of improvement, and the felicity of inven- 
tion. It blasts the energy of the faculties at a blow; and confirms 
apathy and affectation, in everlasting dulness; for as it flows from 
vanity, it propagates itself, by the false conviction of its dignity 
and wisdom; and effectually hinders the entrance of that light, 
which alone can dispel the ridiculous illusion! 
Such is the dreary prospect, which a view of the Intellectual 
character of Spain and Portugal, at present exhibits; a prospect, 
which no cheerful gleam of renovated genius illumes, and no 
hope of future eminence expands. ‘To the votary of Science, 
the confession is painful, and the task of investigation without 
recompense. The track he is forced to tread is rough; the cli- 
mate he passes through is tempestuous; and the object of his toil, 
is accomplished, at the hazard of censure, and the imputation of 
illiberal prejudice. But a happier fortune could not be expected 
to attend an adventurer, through such climes. Where all the 
ungenerous passions, and cureless imperfections of the mind, 
flourish in rank luxuriance, the decree of justice will not be ap- 
plauded, nor the doom of pride patiently submitted to. 
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“The pois’nous charms 
“Of baleful Superstition guide the fect 
“Of servile numbers thro’ a dreary way 
“To their abode, thro’ deserts, thorns, and mire, 
“And leave the wretched pilgrim all forlorn, 
“To muse at last amid the ghostly ¢loom 
“Of graves, and heavy vaults, and cloister’d cells, 
“To walk with spectres thro’ the midnight shade, 
“And to the screaming owl’s accursed song, 
“Attune the dreadful workings of his heart.” 


In viewing the declension of ancient greatness, that shades the 
glory of a people, who have expired in the lapse of time, and the 
convulsion of nature, we repose with melancholy certainty on 
their depravation, as being beyond the power of art to remedy, 
and of genius to revive. But when we survey the degeneracy 
of a modern nation, in an age that defies the havock of invading 
barbarians, and is open to the influence of surrounding refine- 
ment, and perfect learning; we look with the confidence of con- 
viction, for its speedy recovery, and with the hope of sympathy, 
that it will retrieve its fame. The anticipation springs from be- 
nevolence, and is supported by reason. Yet as far as actual cir- 
cumstances influence this principle, such an expectation in re- 
gard to Spain and Portugal, is vain and illusory; without a found- 
ation for its existence, and without an argument, that it will be 
realized. Already many centuries behind the other coantries of 
Europe, in civility and science, neither the one, nor the other, 
manifests the slightest disposition, to emerge from their ignorance 
and apathy. They are below the operation of competent excite- 
ments, and destitute of the means to rise to a full consciousness 
of their great inferiority. The system of superstition, and ha- 
bits of servitude, that fetter their minds to the earth, is too im- 
perious in its nature, and universal in its impression, to permit 
the sparks of intelligent novelty, to kindle a salutary flame ol 
innovation. Should a daring genius even attempt such a design, 
a force of the entire community would frustrate his aims, and 
erminate his life. The whole edifice of superstition must be 
previously levelled to the ground. It could not be demolished 
without an adequate force; nor would it fall, without a stupen- 
dous crash, and awful commotion. When tlie first pillar totter- 
ed from its base, the signal of a Revolution woukl awaken a de- 
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generate people, to daring schemes of doubtful reformation; and 
it may be questioned, from the experience of past ages, whether 
the event would justify the means, or wisdoin and virtue, follow 
the bloody track of vice, tumult, and desolation. Under such 
views, their literary renovation, and moral health, is hardly to be 
wished. With such a chance of attendant evil, the felicity of 
the result, could not compensate the toil of the undertaking. If 
“jonorance is bliss,” and happiness comparative, are they not 
rather to be praised for their dormant insensibility, than con- 
demned for their criminal sloth? 

It can neither be dissembled, nor denied, that the principles 
and manners of both nations, are corrupted to the core, and taint- 
ed to the very extremities. No intellectual revolution could be 
effected, under such adverse circumstances. Purity would preach 
in vain to immorality so solidly confirmed. Genius would be de- 
rided for its appeals to reason, taste, and fancy, in a state of bage- 
ness, insensible to the calls of honour, the merits of learning, 
and the glory of a magnanimous fame. There must be qualities 
to receive, and a disposition to disseminate truth, as well asa fa- 
culty to invest it with the charms of beauty, and a vigour to give 
it the force of law. There must be congenial sentiments, en- 
lightened moderation, and rational enthusiasm; all backed and 
supported by virtuous fortitude, noble resolution, and mounting 
ambition, whose fervid spirit would either scale the skies, or wil- 
lingly perish in the daring flight. 

“Love, fame, esteem, *tis labour must acquire; 

“The smiling offspring of a rigid sire! 

“To fix the friend, your service must be shown; 
“All, ere they lov’d your merit, lov’d their own. 
“That wond’ring Greece your portrait may admire, 
“That tuneful bards may string for you their lyre, 
“That books may praise, or coins record your nainc, 
“Such, such rewards ’tis toil alone can claim! 

“And the same column which displays to view 

“The conqu’ror’s name, displays the conquest too.” 








When vanity is offended by a depreciation of its merits, howe- 
ver just or reasonable may be the decision, it is an inference which 
self-love will always draw, when provoked to resentment, that 
passion or prejudice influenced the inquiry, and biassed the judg- 
ment; that some personal motive of illiberal hostility, or petty 
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a 
feelings of envy, impelled the writer to undervalue what he 
could not equal, and to contemn excellence above the reach of 
competition. Of such imputations, I am too well aware, to hope 
altogether to escape them; and [hold them in too much contempt, 
to heed the anger they may cause in an adversary, or the injury 
they may commit on my reputation. It is a sufficient justification 
of my motives, and an adequate recompense of my labour, that I 
undertook this investigation, under a conviction and hope, of find- 
ing Spain and Portugal exalted higher than they were allowed to 
be, in every commendable quality; and that 1 found them, from 
ihe testimony of facts, even below that degree of degeneracy, in 
which the allegations of their enemies had pictured them. Thus 
wnimpassioned and deliberate, 1 can only affirm, that truth has 
ven my guide in depicting the present state of their polite knowl- 
edge; and that a thorough conviction of their reality, gave sup- 
port to the principles, which I have represented as begetting their 
decay,and hastening the extinction of their renown. Ss. 


— 


Russian Literature. 
(Continued from page 86.) 


Having observed the excellence of her compositions in various 
Jepartments of knowledge, let us now return to the Russian Stage, 
and inquire into the degree of her Dramatick splendour. Anteri- 
orto the reign of Peter the Great, the stage of Russia presented 
the same features of rugged dulness, that distinguished the early 
eracf the drama in other European nations. She was destitute 
of theatres, aud without regular plays; and her histrionick exhibi- 
tions were confined to the Monasteries at Kiof and Moscow; 
where the students sometimes exhibited an “Actus Oratorius,” 
orrude piece of scriptural history. A metropolitan archbishop, 
the euridite Demetrius Tooptalo, did not disdain to write such 
pieces in verse, according “to the taste of the times,” for exhibi- 
tion. Among these, he produced an allegory called “The Sin- 
ner;” another under the title of “Esther and Ahasuerus;” and 
‘The Birth and Resurrection of Christ.” Such were the fash 
lonable amusements, at the Court, and in the Convents, at the be- 
sinning of the Eighteenth Century. 
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The first play performed by the laity, is said to have been act. 
ed by the students of surgery of Moscow, in the great hall of the 
hospital; where a stage was erected, and the scenery was com. 
posed of screens. This ‘play was on the subject of Tamarlane, 
and is represented as presenting a very ridiculous appearance, 
At another time, pieces and scenery still inferiour to these, were 
brought forward in the hay loft o: the Imperial Stables at &, 
Petersburg, or a vacant house. These exhibitions took place once 
a year, for the diversion of the lower orders; and the actors put 
up with such accommodations as chance, or good fortune present. 
ed; without the conveniences of a Theatre. To announce their 
performances, a paper lantern was suspended from the window 
about dusk, “and two huntsmen’s horns were blown,” to notify 
to the people the entertaiment. The price of admittance was 
14d. to 2d. and two hours were consumed in this absurd spo, 
and licentious nonsense. 

From this state of rudeness and puerility, however, the Russian 
Stage was now about to be rescued, by the transcendent genius of 
a man, who has justly and emphatically been styled, the Garricl 
of Russia. This was the celebrated Feoder Volkof, the son of « 
tradesman who resided at Yaroslof; who was born in that place 
in the year 1729. Having exhibited very early symptoms of up- 
common powers, he was sent by his parents to Moscow, to lears 
the German language, drawing, and musick; but the death of his 
father, not long after, seems to have banished every hope of fur- 
ther improvement. His mother, however, took a second husband, 
who was established in a manufactory of sulphur and salt-petre: 
to which business our Northern Roscius then devoted himself. In 
1648, in his nineteenth year, his father-in-law having some 4 
fairs to settle in St. Petersburgh, sent him as his agent to perform 
it; and Volkof, who had a greater passion for polite knowledge, 
than for the gains of trade, was often allured to the represet- 
tation of the German plays, that then grew fashionable; and by 
his frequent attendance, soon contracted an intimacy with some 
of the principal actors. 

When he had concluded the business upon which he was de* 
patched here, he returned home deeply tainted with a passion for 
the Stage; that was hereafter to prove his constant occupation, 
and become the source of his fame and fortune. He immediate 
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ly erected a stage, in a spacious apartment of his father-in-law’s 
house, formed and painted the scenes; and, in conjunction with 
four of his brothers, proceeded to act a play, before a numerous 
audience, assembled to behold him. Their first pieces of Scrip- 
tural history, composed by the archbishop of Rostof, procured 
them but a scanty measure of applause. ‘To these crude efforts, 
the tragedies of Lomonozof, and Sumorokof, more judiciously 
followed; and the gloom of these pieces was occasionally dis- 
pelled by the irradiation of his own wit, in the composition of sa- 
tirical farces, which were performed at the expense of the inha- 
bitants, whose follies they turned to derision, But as these exhi- 
bitions were open toevery one, without payment, his father-in- 
law prohibited their further continuance, as too expensive; yet as 
Volkof was not to be driven from his favourite amusement, he con- 
trived,in 1750, to procure sufficient subscriptions for the con- 
struction of a large Theatre; for which he painted the scenes 
himself, and assisted in making the dresses. He then increased 
the number of his small company, and underwent the labour of 
instructing them in their new profession; for which he was emi- 
nently qualified. ‘Thus improved in every particular that could 
add to their respectability and perfection, Volkof opened his 
theatre ata stated price of admission, and they performed with 
great success and applause, 

The fame of his company soon spread over the empire; and 
coming to the knowledge of the Court, the Empress Elizabeth, 
in 1752, summoned Volkof and his troop to Petersburgh. Here 
in the theatre of the Court, they continued to perform the trage- 
dies of Sumorckof; till the empress thinking them susceptible of 
greater improvement, the four chief Actors, Volkof and his bro- 
thers, were placed for four years, in the Seminary of Cadets, to 
complete their education; perhaps to acquire the French lan- 
guage, and other necessary qualifications of Literature. At the 
expiration of that term, a Russian theatre was constructed at 
Court, and three actresses were added to the company, which had 
before consisted entirely of men; Samorokof, the poet, was no- 
wmated Director, and a thousand pounds sterling was allotted 
to the actors. In addition to this salary, they were allowed the 
free profits of one night every week; the Empress defraving the 
Lost of lights, musick and dresse-. 
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To observe the gradual perfection of a national theatre, whic) 
displays a tardy reformation in taste, and portrays the powers of 
individual genius, is always interesting, though it is unknown to 
us, and the scene of its maturity remote. From a germ of bar. 
barous folly, and vacant ribaldry, Volkof matured and perfected 
the Russian theatre, till it became a source of rational amuse. 
ment, and the means of literary emulation; and as the father of 
the Drama in his own country, he is entitled to all the encomiums 
which genius, taste and perseverance, must always extort from 
mankind. 

Scriptural histories now gave place to classick plays; and 
translations from Moliere, and other French writers, were occa- 
sionally performed; though the tragedies and comedies of Sumo. 
rokof were more frequently represented. The company con- 
tinued to improve and flourish till the time of Catharine the 2%; 
who at different times enhanced the salary of the actors to two 
thousand two hundred pounds sterling. 

Honours soon followed fortune; and the Empress conferred the 
title of nobility with considerable landed estates on Volkof and 
his brother. These blessings he did not live long to enjoy; and 
but a short time previous to his demise, he acted at Moscow foi 
the last time, in the tragedy of Zemira. He died in his Sith 
year, in 1763, and universally regretted by those whose stock oi 
innocent pleasure had been impaired by his exit; and his death at 
least eclipsed the gayety of @ nation! 

Volkof, as an actor, is said to have possessed resplendent 
powers; and eminently excelled both in the tragick and comick 
walk. In portraying scenes of madness he was inimitably grand, 
and always successful. He was a respectable poet, and a good 
musician; minor properties when compared with the splendour of 
his theatrical fame and abilities. 

Sumorokof, to whose visionary images he gave the animation 
of life, paid the tribute of esteem and admiration to the memory 
of this great actor, whom he loved as a friend, and venerated a3 
aman of genius. This event, he thus pathetically laments— 
“Melpomene, unite thy tears with mine; lament and tear thy locks. 
My friend is dead! Adieu, my friend! sorrow penetrates and 
dissolves my soul. The source of Hippocrene’ is frozen. 0 
Russia! you possessed a second Racine! but the mew theatre | 
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already tottering from its foundations; and all the labours of a 
century are destroyed! Volkof is separated from the Muses for- 
ever. Tragedy has lost her buskin and her poignard. Melpo- 
mene, bedew his tomb with thy tears.” 

This gloomy anticipation of his friend, however, as to the ex- 
tinction of histrionick excellence, happily proved nothing more 
than a violent burst of affection, or the unmeaning use of rheto- 
rical exaggeration. The Russian stage, although it suffered an 
irreparable loss in the death of Volkof, yet did not expire with 
its founder. Under the munificent auspices of Catharine the 2d, 
it still advanced in prosperity, and maintained its perfection; the 
the disciples of Volkof attained to the excellence of their mas- 
ter in general acting; and perpetuated the name with the accom- 
plishment of their prototype. 

When a country has once started in the track of knowledge, 
it seldom happens that she pauses till she reaches perfection; and 
exhibits in rapid succession, or simultaneous splendour, a crowd 
of geniuses, that perplexes judgment, and overpowers criticism. 
Such is the age to which we have now arrived, in the annals of Rus- 
sian Literature; when every writer emitted beams of wisdom, and 
the productions of the age, formed a galaxy of beauty and ex- 
cellence, that will forever irradiate the name of the nation; and 
excite the applause of mankind. 

Sumorokof is the great dramatick poet of Russia. His father 
was a nobleman of some opulence, in Moscow; where the poet 
was born in November, 1727. He commenced his education pri- 
vately under his father’s roof; and attained a grammatical know- 
ledge of his native language, as well as received a good founda- 
tion in the Latin. From this, he was taken to the Seminary of 
the Cadets at Petersburgh; where he prosecuted his studies with 
singular sedulity, and first gave some evidence of his poetick ge- 
bus, It is related, that during the holy-days, when the rest of 
the scholars were amusing themselves in various sports, he would 
retire into some solitude, and employ every hour, in the study of 
the French and Latin authors. 

The first emotion of a youthful breast, is love; and the first 
effusions of our young poet, were amorous Senuets; a species of 
composition not before attempted in the Russian language. The 
Passionate tenderness, beauty of expression, and delicate senti- 
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ment, that distinguished these performances, inspired the highest 
hopes of his poetick fame. After various promotions, upon his 
quitting the above mentioned Seminary, he was presented to the 
Empress Elizabeth, who promised him her patronage. Being a 
warm admirer of Racine, he turned his attention to dramatick 
writing, and in his 29th year produced the tragedy of Koref, 
“which laid the foundation of the Russian theatre.” There being 
then no regular theatre, this drama was acted by a party of his 
old companions, the Cadets; who prepared themselves for the 
task by performing a French play, and exercising themselves in 
declamation. When his patron, Elizabeth, heard of this produc. 
tion, she ordered its performance, in the court theatre, at which 
she was present; and which had only heretofore been used for 
the representation of French, Italian, and German plays. The 
flattering reception which this piece met with, and the honourable 
distinctions it procured him, incited him to persevere in the 
path to which the natural bias of his mind propelled him. De. 
voted henceforth to dramatick composition, he brought forward 
in rapid succession, the following Tragedies, “Hamlet,” “Aristo- 
na,” “Sinaf and ‘Truvor,” “Zemira,” “Dimisa,” “Vitshelaf,” “The 
False Demetrius,” Micislaf.” To these may be added the fol- 
lowing Comedies, “Trissotinus,” “The Judge,” “The Dispute 
between Husband and Wife,” “The Guardian,” “The Portion of 
Fraud,” “The Envious Man,” “Tartufte,” “The Imaginary Cuck- 
old,” “The Mother who rivals the Daughter,” The Gossip,” and 
“The Three Rival Brothers.” He likewise produced three Ope- 
ras, “Alcestes,” “Cephalus,” and “Procris.” 

I have cited the titles of these dramas for the purpose of giv- 
ing the reader some conception of the amplitude and versatility 
of genius, that distinguished the first dramatick writer of Russia. 
There is a knowledge too conveyed in names, which although 
superficial and indistinct, is at the same time so far useful, as to 
give no very inadequate hint of the taste of the author, and the 
complexion of his performance; and although it may not be wise 
to concur in the precept, that the world is governed by names, 
it is undeniable that names, in general, bespeak the taste and ge- 
nius of a writer, more plainly than other exterior sign, or ap- 
pearance. 

Ilis tragedies are composed in the Alexandrine measure if 
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rhyme; a practice long since exploded from the English stage; 
against the propriety of which Nature sternly protests, but in its 
favour, the genius of some languages forcibly argues, and per- 
haps the Russian tongue, like the French, may compensate for its 
extravagance, by its beauties. ' 

His comedies are written in prose; and more remarkable for 
gross humour, than pungent wit. But on this subject, the Russi- 
ans entertain discordant opiniens; while the author himself vindi- 
cates his own practice, in a letter to Voltaire, where he censures 
the introduction of the sentimental comedy; to which he deemed 
the wit and humour of Moliere preferable. Yet his biographer, 
who was also his countryman, is of different sentiments. 

“His comedies, he observes, contain much humour; but I do 
“not imagine that our dramatick writers will adopt him for their 
“model; for he frequently excites the laughter of the spectator 
“at the expense ef his cooler judgment. Nevertheless, they pre- 
“sent sufficient passages to prove, that he would have attained a 
“greater degree of excellence in this line, had he paid more at- 
“tention to paint our manners, and follow the taste of the best 
‘foreign writers.” 

In tragedy he took Racine for his example, and in Comedy, 
Moliére; he is stated to have frequently arrived at the excellence 
of the former, and he could not easily go wrong, in the latter, by 
imitating that great Master of the comick strain. 

As an excursive poet, who occasionally wantoned in every 
sweet of the garden of fancy, Sumorokof is much celebrated; and 
he struck out original beauties in every species of poetry, except 
the Epic, in which he never essayed the force of his genius. 

His biographer has thus described the characteristick features 
of his various poetick works. 

“Though his odes are distinguished by an easy flow of versifi- 
“cation, harmony, softness, and grace; yet they are far from reach- 
“ing that elevation and fire which characterize those of Lomono- 
“Lol. ‘These two great poets had each their peculiar talents; the 
“one displayed all the majesty, strength, and sublimity of the 

“Russian tongue; the other all its harmony, softness, and ele- 
‘gance. The elegies of Sumorokof are full of tenderness: his 
“idyls give a true picture of the pastoral Jife, in all the pleasing 
‘mplicity of untutered nature. without descending to vulgarity, 
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“and may serve as models in this species of composition, in ql! 
“things excepting in strict morality. His Satires are the best in 
“the Russian language, but are extremely unequal, and deserye 











“to have been wrought with more plan and regularity. In Writing 


“his fables, his pen seems to have been guided by the Muses and 
“Graces; and I do not hesitate, if not to preter them, at least to 
“compare them with those of Fontaine.” 

Toall this blaze of various excellence, it must be added, tha 
Sumonokof was an elegant historian; and has bequeathed to pos. 
terity valuable specimens of this kind of writing. 8, 

( To be continued.) 


THE CLUB-ROOM. 
By Horace De Monde, Esquire. 
No. XIII. 


“Now, by the pow’rs o’ verse and prosc! 
They a’ are dainty fallows, those! 
Whae’er o’ them shall ill suppose, 
They sair misca’ them 
{'d take the rascal by the nose, 
Wad say, sliame fa’ them!” 


“Horace,” said Miss Sempronia to me, as we were all seated 
around the table at our last meeting, “pray tell me what is the 
meaning of this Delphian Club, about which Ihave lately heard 
so much, and of which I hear you are a member?” “Why madam,’ 
said 1, “there are certain secrets, you know, in all institutions, as 
well as in our own, which are not to be told to the uninitiated 
but as far as I may, with propriety, I am willing to satisfy your 
curiosity about the Delphians. First then’—Are they all meni” 
cried out the widow Gossamer. “Every man of them,” said I~ 
“Pshaw!,” said the widow, "that is what you call Delphian wit, } 
suppose.” “Indeed, madam,” I replied, “it was not intended for 
wit; but if [had said every sou/, you might have thought the answer 
equally ambiguous, for’——“Come, come,” said Miss Sempronia, 
“we donot want to heara commentary upon the Koran—what are 
the objects of your Club?”—*But, madam, (said T,) suppose I givé 
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you the characters of some of our members, and leave you to 
ess at the objects of the Club.” “That will be an easy matter 
(said she,) if you are faithful in your delineations”—*I shall be as 
true as Nature herself, madam, said I. First then, our Vice Pre- 
sident is” ‘But. why do you begin with him?” said Miss Sem- 
pronia, “have you no President?” —* Yes, madam, we have a Presi- 
dent, but you are all so well acquainted with his character alrea- 
dy, that I could not touch upon a single point of it, which is not 
as familiar to you as the features of my own face; so if you please 
i will go on with our honourable Vice. He is—about six feet 
and an inch in height’——-“Upon my word, Horace,” said the 
‘Squire, “you seem determined to give us a full-length portrait of 
your members.”—“La!” said miss Anna Matilda, “I feel interested 
already, what an elegant figure he must be—do tell me, is he a 
married mani”—“Why, my dear young lady, (said I,) if you will 
but have the goodness, and the patience, to wait a few moments, 
you shall be perfectly satisfied, as to all the attributes, qualities, 
accidents and circumstances, of our Vice-President, whom, I am 
sure, you will feel every disposition to esteem, even ii you should 
find one of the commandments opposed to your loving. He is, 
as I said before, a little more than six feet in height—lean as that 
Cassius, whose dagger was the first to drink the blood of the im- 
wortal Ceesar—with an eye”—“ What, only one eye?” said the wi- 
dow, with an arch smile. “Madam,” (said I) the expression is per- 
fectly Scriptural, and, let me add, poetical, as you may see by ref- 
erence to the Song of Solomon, and Lalla Rookh—our Vice-Pre- 
sident has two eyes, and so completely sympathetick in their mo- 
tions, that, like the two sides of Hudibras’s horse, the one never 
looks behind while the other is looking forward. He has, indeed, 
apair of eyes, of which it may, with truth, be said, they are pier- 
cers. When they fasten upon their object, they are sure to pen- 
etrate it to the bottom. They are small, and deeply seated; but 
there never was a pair of eyes that could look further into a mill- 
stone, and [ think, that Hiero Heptaglott can discover, as well as 
another, the prominent points of every man’s character, that he 
chooses to search into. You may see him at all hours of the day, 
aud the greater part of every night, save and except only the night 
of the Club, from which he makes it a point of honour never to be 


absent—you may see him, I say, at all times, in his chamber, seated 
vor. Iv. 
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at alittle table covered with green cloth, with four Lexicons 
three Dictionaries, and as many Concordances, piled up at one 
end of it, and some learned Greek or Hebrew Commentator bg. 
fore him at the other, in whose company he seems to take as much 
delight, as you or I would, madam, in the company of our ol 





-friend Blowhard.” “La!” said Miss Anna Matilda again, with, 


most graceful yawn, “I wonder, for my part, how he does to k 

himself awake, with nothing but musty, old books, to look at fron 
morning till night; I am sure it almost puts me to sleep to hear of 
it”-——“Go on, Horace,” said Miss Sempronia, “I begin to think tha 


this Vice-President of yours ought to be the President’ 


Miss Sempronia looked at me, as she said this, with a sort of ip. 
interrogative smile, as if she expected me to reply to her sugges. 
tion, before I went on with the character; but there were reason 
why I did not choose to take the hint, and so I answered Mis 
Anna Matilda’s remark—“Keep himself awake Miss? Why 
I hope you do not suppose that he reads these musty folios al 
the time—No, no—you may sometimes see him, with a Swan's 
quill in his hand, his “eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” a clean sheet 
of paper before him”’—“Oh Muses!” said the same young lady, 
interrupting me, “does he write verses?’———Whata pity iti 
that some young ladies should have a beautiful set of teeth, 
thought I to myself, they cannot keep their mouths shut. Mis 
Sempronia frowned, the Squire fidgetted upon his chair as if he 
thought I should never get through with the Vice-President, and 
the Chevalier muttered something between his teeth, that sount- 
ed very unlike an expression of pleasure. 

“Write verses, Miss?” [ repeated, in a tone a little raised 





_above the level of my usual courtesy: “no, Miss, he does not write 


“verses,” he writes musick—and such musick, as Apollo himseli 
would bend from his forked hill, and listen to with delight.” “He 
is a poet, is he?” said Miss Sempronia, “ah then I am afraid his 
Concordances and his Lexicons are not of much use to him. 4 
poet does not often have occasion to look into Hebrew roots.”— 
“Madam,” said I, “he is looking into them, from morning till night 
and writes poetry at intervals, as we take a glass of Soda wate 
in the summer, by wav of refreshment. But to see the honour 
ble Hiero Heptaglott to advantage, you should see him in the 
Club, madam, which, by the way, it is not possible that you evs 
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shoulddo. There it is, that he shines out splendens inter splen- 
dentes———There it is, that you will find him armed at all points 
—ready on every subject, grave or gay, light or learned—Only 
mention a controverted question, and he has all the authorities 
that ever were written, on both sides, ready to throw into either 
scale, as the case may be. Syriack, and Arabick, Hebrew and 
Greek, are alike familiar to him, so that the Club are never at a 
loss for reference on any disputed point.” 
“And how comes it,” said Miss Sempronia, “that he is not 
r President? for I can hardly believe, that you have two such 
men in the Club.” 
“Madam,” said I, “there are few in this world, who receive al} 
that they deserve—Merit, like Virtue, is its own reward, and 
therefore seldom meets with it from others. Another was placed 
over the head of Hiero, not because he was a better man, but be- 
cause he had a little more impudence to push him forward. These 
things occur every day, and will continue to occur. While Miss 
(arraboo had the impudence to pass herself off as a priestess of 
the Sun, she was admired by every body in England; but the mo- 
ment she suffered her modesty to prevail so far as to acknowledge 
herself a simple English beauty, she was obliged to leave the coun- 


try —— 








“Well” said Miss Sempronia, “what other great men have you 
in the ClubP’”—“Next to the Vice, madam, stands one who unites 
in himself no less than three, separate, distinct, and important 
characters. He is Secretary, Treasurer, and Poet-Laureat, and 
finding these not sufficient to employ all his various talents, he 
has been for sometime past seeking to get another office establish- 
ed in the Club, to wit, a Professership of Crambology”——“Of 
what?” asked the Squire and Miss Sempronia, in a breath— 
“Ot Crambology,” I repeated—“a term which has been invented by 
the Club, in honour of this very gentleman, whose name, so un- 
musical to vulgar ears, happens to be Bleariax Von Crambograph” 
—“I have heard of him’—said Miss Sempronia, “I believe,” 
said I, “there are very few persons who have not heard of him— 
his renown has spread as far as the fame of the great Serpent. 
lle records the proceedings, and takes care of the money of the 
Club—makes speeches, not only for himself, but for all the other 
members, writes two or three impromptus for every night in the 
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week, and lets them off at every hebdomadal session, pro », 
nata, as the Doctors say in their prescriptions—besides which, jn 
his capacity of Poet-Laureat, he produces every month at leas 
three Epistles, six Odes, and as many Epigrams. He keeps his 
Cash account in verse, and presents his Bills and Receipts jn 
rhyme. In short, he seldom speaks without a rhyme; double, tr. 
ple or quadruple rhymes are those that he most delights in—but in 
this elegant branch of the art, he has two formidable rivals in the 
Club, between whom the question of supremacy remains undecid. 
ed. Indeed I suspect, that one of the chief motives which Von 
Crambograph had for desiring to establish a Professorship of 
Crambology, was to ascertain, by forcing the members into a 
election, whether either of his competitors would dare publickly to 
dispute his superiour claim to the Chair. He was disappointed, 
however, in his monopolizing views, and the Club will reap the 
benefit of a continued emulation among these three great masters 
of the art. Blearix has one great advantage over his rivals—he 
is constantly practising. He never walks a square in the street, 
without making a couplet to the names on all the sign-boards; 
and that, you may suppose, is no easy matter, considering the 
many jaw-breakers to be met with in some of our streets. And 
another thing--when he happens to fall upon a word (which, to be 
sure, is not very often the case) to which he cannot readily find 
a concordant sound, he writes it down in what he calls his Liber- 
rhythmicus, which he carries always in his pocket; and, if, inthe 
course of his rambles or readings, a week, or a month, or a year 
afterwards, he sees or hears a word to suit it, out comes his book 
of rhymes, and crying out, after the manner of the Syracusan sage, 
Evenxa, Evexxa! he secures it for future use. Besides, Bleanx 
has a faithful friend and constant companion, who, whenever he 
is at a dead lift, supplies him with hints for many a good joke~ 
once, however, and only once, I believe, this friend acted a tra: 
torous part towards our Secretary—Treasurer—Laureat, by fur- 
nishing a hint to one of the rivals, for an excellent epigram, of 
which he was the subject———With all these advantages, added 
to his having already had the honour of giving his name toa new 
Science, which must ensure to him immortality, I am inclined to 
think, that Ven Crambograph will ultimately put down all rival 
ship.” 
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«Js he single?”~-“Is he handsome?” asked Miss Anna Matikia 


and the pretty widow, at the same moment+“To the first ques-- 


tion, ladies, 1 answer Yes! as to the ‘second, I have told:you 
what he could do, and you know the old proverb.” ; Then: turning 
to Miss Sempronia, I asked her if she had heard enough to make 
up her opinion, or whether she desired me to go on with some of 
the other members. “I believe,” said she, “that I could make up 
a tolerably just judgment of you, without hearing any thing fur- 
ther~-but why do you desire to stop here? You see that our 
whole Club are as anxious, as myself, te know who they are, 
who have had the power to draw you so often from us."——Ilooked 
around the table, and found the Chevalier profoundly engaged in 
atreatise de quadratura paraboles, the old Squire whispering to 
the widow Gossamer, and our lady President fast asleep“ Well, 
well,” said Miss Sempronia, “never mind them, Jam all atten- 
tion.” I bowed my thanks to her, and proceeded+— 

“The next member on the Delphian list, is Jehu O’ Cataract- 
ayoung gentleman, of whom you have often heard me speak, in 
terms, that you were pleased to say excited your interest. Jehu 
isone of the worthiest members of the Cataract family, and bids 
fair to build up for it a renown equal to that of the Medici of Flo- 
rence. As yet, that diflidence and retiring modesty, so natural 
and so ornamental to youth, have prevented him from displaying 
his powers to their full extent in the Delphian hall, where, as 1 
before hinted, effrontery is particularly useful; but elsewhere 
Jehu has come out, to the admiration of all who have lent him an 
ear. As I intend shortly to introduce him to you, I will not fore- 
stall your judgment by saying any thing more of him, at the pre- 
sent time.”—“Ah!” said Miss Sempronia, “modesty is so rare a 
quality in the youth of the present day, that it ought to be che- 
rished wherever it is met with; and I should be delighted to have 
an opportunity of showing to your friend Mr. O’Cataract how 
high a place it holds in my estimation”———I thanked Miss 8. for 
the good opinion which she seemed to entertain of my friend Jehu; 
and, at her request, went on with the Delphian picture. 

“Precipitate Pasquin, Esquire.”—I had hardly uttered the 
name when three or four of the members bawled out at once “ah, 
Tknow him, I know him!” The Chevalier laid down the volume 
of Archimedes, and looked towards the door, as if he expected 
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SSS 
to see-ah old acquaintance enter—and the ’Squire dropping the 
widow’s hand, with which he had been playing all manner of Mop. 
key-trieks, ‘for tlie last half hour, cast his eyes around the room, 


and then turning them upon me—“Where is her” said he, «q. 


thought I heard yeu mention Mr. Pasquin, Horace?” —“I did, Sir.» 
said 1, “but I dare say that Mr. Pasquin is, at this moment, qui. 
etly seated on his tripod musing over the follies of the age, or pre. 
paring some rich, mental feast, for the Delphians, against their 
next session—I was about to say, Sir, that Mr. Pasquin was 4 
member of the Delphian Club, but I perceive that he is so well 
known—that——” “No, no,” said Miss Sempronia, “you must uot 
expect to escape so, Horace: though we all know Mr. Pasquin, we 
do not perhaps know him so intimately as you do, and every man 
has two characters, one for his common acquaintances and the pub- 
lick, and the other for his intimate associates—So, tell us, what 
Mr. Pasquin is in the Delphian Club.”——-“Madam,” said I, “it 
would require a volume to tell you what Mr. Pasquin is—ithou 
him the Delphian Club would consist but of eight members, and 
with him, it has all that it desires. He is to the Delphians, what 
Thalia was to the Muses--a Ninth part. But, what is of equal 
importance to his character, he is also one of the rivals of oar 
Secretary—-Treasurer—-Laureat, not only in the most noble 
science of Crambology, but in the art of making impromptus, 
Epigrams, Odes, and Epistles, as well as in the most difficult art 
of punning upon puns—an art, which, | believe, was never suc: 
cessfully practised, until the establishment of the Delphian 
Club; though the Dean of St. Patrick’s made an attempt to bring 
it into use during the last century. In the last, however, I a» 
inclined to think, that Pasquin will very soon reach a point of 
perfection, at which he may look down upon all competition. In- 
deed I have often heard Von Crambograph acknowledge, that when 
a pun was started in the Club, Pasquin was sure to be inat the 
death, as the fox-hunters say, and bear away the brush-—-by which 
he meant that Pasquin was the last man to hold his tongue, while 
a single change could be rung upon the word---and this conles 
sion would never have come from him, if he had retained a hope 
of reaching the like excellence. Pasquin is, in fact, not only 
the last to let go a pun, but the first to seize upon it-—but it is 
not in punning only, that Pasquin shines:’°—— “Shines?” said 
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Miss Sempronia, “is it possible, do you think, that any body cau 
shiné in a pun?” “Why madam,” said I, “you know that I 
have no great respect for the art, myself, and I frequently sit, 
twirling my thumbs and looking like a goose, while all the rest of 
the Club are roaring at a good pun, which had escaped my notice 
altogether; but then they tell me, that no person ever disliked a 
pun that could make one himself, and I am obliged to think it a 
noble art, because I know nothing about it. Sometimes, indeed, 
I can manage to catch the humour of a good pun, about an hour 
after the laugh is over, and then I cannot help laughing very 
heartily, though I have it all to myself--so that, upon the whole, I 
have determined that it would be better for me to say nothing 
against it. But, as IT was about to observe, Pasquin shines as 
much in many other branches of wit, as he does in punning—-he 
is admirable at a Charade, and his Conundrums are beyond all 
conception. He sometimes lashes his friends in a Poetick Epis- 
tle—it was only the other night, he received an unanimous vote 
of thanks for one, which he addressed to the President and Se- 
cretary, about a French supper, knowing how much they disliked 
such things; but they were obliged to join in acknowledging, 
that it was one of the best things that Pasquin ever did———Be- 
sides all this, I have heard Precipitate preach a sermon upon 
dram-drinking, that uncle ‘Toby himself would have listened to 
without falling asleep.”——*Pasquin preach?” “Precipitate Pas- 
quin‘preacha sermon?” was asked by several, in a tone of aston- 
ishment——“Yes,” said I, “he preaches a sermon every ninth Sab- 
bath of the Jews---I will show you some of them hereafter, but now 
it is growing late, and I want to say a few things about one or 
two more of the Delphians”———The Chevalier reiipened his book, 
and I proceeded.—— 

“The next in order is Solomon Fitz Quiz, Esquire, the honour- 
able Orator of the Club; and never was an honourable office 
more honourabl y bestowed. Solomon is a grave, sober, melancholy 











‘man—and, indeed, who could be otherwise under the heavy afflic- 


tions which have befallen him? Solomon, by some unfortunate 
twist in the thread of life, was early induced to enter into the 
holy state of wedlock, with one of those wretches, who wear the 
female form only to allure men to their ruin; and who, having 
lost the substance, assume the semblance, of that chastity, withont 
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which, what was intended as the solace, becomes the torment of 
life. The honey-moon had scarcely passed, before Solomon dis. 
covered, that his cherished spouse had been the cast off mistress 
of hundreds! What a discovery for poor Fitz Quiz! who, it may 
be said, was born for connubial joys; and who would have spent 
his whole substance to have givena moment’s gratification to her 
he loved!—In this situation, he had recourse to the only legal 
means in his power to escape the degradation of living in com. 
munion with a prostitute—he petitioned for a divorce—but alas! 
what cannot the arts of a wanton effect? Mrs. Fitz Quiz found jj 
an easy matter to persuade her judges, that Solomon had no cause 
of complaint, and his petition was rejected! Nay, he was advised 
to continue in cohabitation with one, who did not scruple to tell 
him, that she loved others better than himself. And to add to his 
mortification, Solomon soon found reason to suspect, that one of 
his dearest friends, no other than Von Crambograph, held secret 
intercourse with Mrs. Fitz Quiz. His case still rests, in this state 
of hopeless inquietude.—Is it wonderful then, that Solomon has 
never been seen tolaugh, in the club? With all his melancholy, 
however, and with all these good causes ‘or melancholy, still he 
attends to his duties asa member with exemplary strictness. 
“Pray who was this lady, with whom your unfortunate friend con- 
nected himself?” asked one of the ladies.—“She was one of the 
Nine daughters of Jupiter and *—“Pshaw! pshaw! said Mis 
Sempronia, “go on!” 

“Solomon has never yet been known to infringe a single 
rule of the Club—and that can hardly be said of any other 
member—he has an inexhaustible store of the most humorous 
and truly original anecdotes; in the relation of which he 
maintains a rigid gravity of countenance and manner, while the 
hall resounds with the laugh of all the other Delphians; which 
shows that these efforts to amuse us, are made from an honourable 
sense of duty, while his own heart is smarting under the pain of 
undeserved afflictions. It isa very remarkable feature in Sole 
mon’s character, that he never suffers a chance of making a put 
to pass by him—and what is still more remarkable, his puns are 
all perfectly original—a merit which belongs to very few put 
sters. He never retails a stale joke—he is none of your Joe Ail 
ler gentry, who tell an old story, for the hundredth time, to the 
same company, and keep all the laugh to themselves.—No! al! 
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the puns of Fitz Quiz are as new as ever came from the mint of 
the jolly Dean—no one has ever yet been able to say, when Solo- 
mon made a pun, ‘sir I have heard that before’-—and this you 
will think, is no little praise. To the genius of Fitz Quiz, we 
owe the invention of the new Science, which I have already men- 
tioned, as well as two others, namely, Punology, and Oratology; 
for the last of which alone he would have desesved immortality. 
[have not time at present to give the definitions of these Scien- 
ces, but will take an early opportunity of explaining them in Sol- 
omon’s own words.— Want of time also will confine me toa very 
prief notice of one more of our members—” 

“Brief let it be, then,” said our President, just waking from a 
comfortable nap, and rubbing her eyes—‘for I think it must be 
yeareleven o’clock.”——“I shall only touch upon a few points, 
madam,” said I, “for it would require volumes to delineate all 
the gootl qualities of my friend Odopawus Oligostichus”—‘Phe- 
bus what aname!” cried Miss Anna Matilda—*“And what, pray, 
isthere, in a name?” said Miss Sempronia Sarcasm, with one of 
her characteristick smiles—“Nothing!”———“Odopeeus Oligosti- 
cus,” said I “belongs to the fraternity of my friend the ’Squire, 
and resembles him in this, that though formed by nature for the 
peaceful joys, and sweet endearments, of domestick life, it has so 
happened that he has never entered into wedlock; and he will, in 
ill probability, descend to the grave a Bachelor. I never enter 











the neat and comfortable mansion of my friend Odopeeus, 
hat I do not regret, that he has no beloved companion, upon whose 
i and sympathizing bosom he could repose in the calm serenity 
of forgetfulness—no lovely babes whose innocent prattle would 
rouehim from the lethargy of solitude—none of the thousand de- 
ightful sources of ireful excitement that belong to the conjugal 
‘tate, and without which life is adull and dreary blank. Noman 
‘ver merited happiness like this, more than Odopceus; and yet 
‘dopeus is doomed to sleep away his nights in solitary single- 
vessof heart—” Here the widow Gossamer heaved a deep sigh; 
and Miss Auna Matilda lifted her languishing eyes to the cieling, 
«if indevout prayer, that “Heaven would make her such a man.” 
—Itook no notice of these sly hints, but proceeded thus: “Odo- 
Weus has never been seen in a passion by his oldest acquaintance 
=the placidity of his temper was never known to be in the 
VOL ty. 3% 
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slightest degree perturbed; and his countenance bears evidence of 
that sweet equanimity which we may suppose to belong to the ap. 
gels. Butalas! where shall we find perfection among the chi). 
dren of Adam? Odopeeus Oligostichus is not without his faults. 
he is the most inveterate and indefatigable writer, that ever took g 
pen in his hand; four large folio pages are the least of his day 
work—when Odopeeus, according to the rules of the Club, sent jg 
his Essay, along with his application to be admitted a member, it 
was so long, that the members were obliged to postpone a decisicg 
upon it for a week, that they might have time to read it. Heis 
particularly fond of Epigrams, which he makes with as much i. 
cility, upon every occasion that offers, as Ican make a bow to; 
passing acquaintance-but then they are all so interminably proli, 
that we are obliged to give up all other business for the evening, 
when one of them is introduced. Ihave always heard that the 
beauty of an Epigram consisted in its brevity—but Odopeus has 
taught me, that length is by no means inconsistent with point, and 
that an Epigram may be spun out into a Heroic poem without 
losing any thing of its pungency. Odopeeus has another fault 
which, in a Club where, it may be supposed, every member has 2 
desire to offer his opinions and sentiments upon the various ques 
tions that are started for discussion, is a very serious one—being 
bred to the law—which, however, upon arriving at years of dis 
cretion, and discovering that success was only the reward of chi 
canery, he very lhonestly abandoned—he has an invincible coc 
éthes loquendi, which operates sometimes to the entire exclusion 
of all the other members for a whole evening. I have known hin 
to make at least six long speeches in the course of one debate, 
which he has assumed as many different grounds, and maintained 
them all with equal adroitness. ‘The graceful manners, ready ¢ 
oquence, and constant good nature, added to the active energy of 
Odopeeus, have raised him to the rank of Master of Ceremouit 
in the Club—an office of no little dignity and importance, as ! 
is the regent in all questions of order, the gentleman Usher to al 
Strangers who may desire to visit us, and the introducer of ever! 
accepted candidate for membership. Among his enemies Ode- 
perus has the character of being lazy; but when I tell you, that i 
these various and arduous duties are performed with that alacrit’ 
which belongs only to an active mind, you will readily accord tht 
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———— =< 
such an opprobrium could be thrown upon him only by his ene- 
mies——! am sorry that the evening is too far advanced, to al- 
jow me an opportunity of making you more intimate with my 
respected friend Odopeeus; or even to touch upon the remaining 
characters of the Delphians. At some future period I shall be 
ready to answer all further interrogatories—And now Madam” 
aid I, to Miss Sempronia, “pray what do you think of the Del- 
phian Club?” “Why, faith,” said she “I do not wonder, that 
your chair has been so often vacant in the Club Imperial.”—The 
Chevalier moved for an adjournment, before I could make any re- 
ply, which being carried, nemine contradicente, Miss Sempronia 
charged me not to forget my promise of introducing Jehu O’Cata- 
ract to her very shortly, and we bid the President Good Night! 





—— + eo 


Biographical Sketch of Dr. Alexander Macaulay. With some 
interesting notices of S. America. 
(Continued from page 129.) 
While Doctor Macaulay remained at La Guayra, he employ- 


ed himself in studying the disposition and manners of the peo- 
ple, and in acquiring such a knowledge of the country, as his 


means of information permitted. He kept a regular journal of 


his observations; from which is extracted the following interest- 
ingaccount of the country. “La Guayrais a fortified town sur- 


rounded by a wall of stone, with several bastions on the side of 


the sea. On the mountains behind it are several forts which com- 
mand it,and are continuations of the works. The houses are 
built, after the manner of the country, of clay and tiles, with 
slight frames of wood. ‘The tile floors of the upper story are laid 
upon wooden sleepers, with planks crossing them, as in a com- 
mon floor. They have no glass windows, but instead of them, 
wooden or iron bars, with grates of wood, and shutters behind. 
A large stream runs through the town, which is sometimes swell- 
ed by the rain to an almost incredible height beyond its banks, 
The harbour is an open road or bay, partly sheltered from the 
Trade or East wind by a poirt, but entirely open to the North 
and North West. Some few American and English merchants 
are settled here. The market is well supplied with fish and 
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beef, but as little or no care is taken of the cattle, the latter i, 
of course not very inviting: of vegetables, fruits, melons, &e, there 
is agreat abundance. Abouta mile from La Guayra is a smajj 
village, called Magatia, situated on the border of the sea, Af 
this place you leave the ocean to ascend to Caracas; the road ty 
which has been made over a steep mountain at a vast expense, 
There are two forts which command this road---the one on the side 
of La Guayra, through which the road passes has a draw-bridg, 
and fosse forty or fifty feet deep, and twelve or fifteen feet wide, 
this is situated on the brow of the hill---the other is on the highest 
pitch of the mountain, from which may be seen Caracas and the 
sea at La Guayra. The north side of the mountain is covered 
with bushes and trees, and the soil appears to be rich: it has s. 
veral plantations of Coffee and Cocoa. On passing to the south 
side of the mountain, there are neither plantations nor trees to 
seen, but it is covered with grass in great luxuriance. The mou. 
tain abounds with springs of the purest water. The city of Ca 
racas makes but a poor appearance, when seen from the top of 
this mountain, the houses being generally of one story, and co 
vered with dirty tile; but the plain which is about six or eight 
miles in breadth, has a rich and beautiful appearance, being co- 
vered with plantations, and well watered by a river which runs 
to the Eastward, and a number of small streams that spring from 
the mountain. ‘This plain is said to be more than forty miles in 
length; and I have been told that there was an excellent road 
through it to the sea, which was destroyed by the Spanish govern 
ment, when Miranda undertook his expedition. 

“All burdens are carried across these mountains on mules— 
each mule carrying two hundred pounds weight; and you mee! 
them with bars of iron, barrels of flour, and bales of merchar- 
dise. The coffee, cocoa, indigo, tobacco, corn, and other produc: 
tions of the country are all transported in this manner, to the 
sea, and from place to place through the country. One manj 
allotted to every eight mules, whose business it is to drive them, 
to load and unload them, and to take care of them on the journey. 
The muleteers, men and boys, traverse the stony roads, with bay 
feet, or sometimes a piece of raw hide lashed to the sole of the 
foot. No such thing as a wheel-carriage is known here; thoug! 
I have heard that there was one gig at Caracas. From La Guay- 
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ra to Caracas, following the windings of the road, the distance is 
about fifteen miles; but a straight line across the top of the 
mountain, at the foot of which, on opposite sides, each is situated, 
would not exceed five miles.” 

After remaining a few weeks at La Guayra, which he passed 
under the hospitable roof of our consul, Robert K. Lowry, Esq. 
Doctor Macaulay commenced his journey to Calabozo, where, 
as has already been said, he was advised to spend some time, 
for the double purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the language 
and people, and of raising a ‘und for his support, by the exercise 
of his profession, before he embarked in the military service of 
the country. The Doctor stopped for a short time at the Capital 
of the province, and then proceeded on his rugged journey---the 
account of which is thus given in his own words: 

“Caracas is a large city situated on a level piece of ground. 
The houses, for the greater part of one story, are built with mud 
walls, white washed—-the roof of tiles laid upon canes tied toge- 











ther, and placed on slight rafters of wood. As in La Guayra, 
the windows are grated with iron bars, without glass, having lat- 
tices on the inside. The churches in Caracas are numerous, and 
some of them handsome. In the Cathedral I counted sixteen 
altars, elegantly decorated—-in front of this building is the plaza 
or square, in which the market is held. The climate of Caracas 
is temperate, while that #f La Guayra is intensely hot. The peo- 
ple generally are healthy; and there are few or none of those 
marshy vapours, which produce the violent Bilious fevers of other 
hot countries. The diseases most prevalent are Intermittent fe- 
vers, Rheumatism, and Catarrh, which the Spanish physicians of- 
ten confound with what they call the Gallico. ‘The ladies gene- 
rally dress in a black robe with white sleeves, and wear a sort 
of veil of black, which is fastened to the back of the head, des- 
cending below the waist. This, however, is only their visiting 
dress---at home they disrobe themselves of their finery, and dress 
in Calico, without stockings. The inhabitants are not generally 
very hospitable, they live economically, and perhaps are ashamed 
that strangers should see the homeliness of their usual fare. 
When they give entertainments it is done in a very expensive 
style; few therefore can afford to doit often. ‘The price of board- 
ing in the best Coffee-house is two dollars a day; for which you 
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get very indifferent fare, and a great abundance of fleas. The 
suburbs of Caracas are composed of miserable mud huts, which 
are not even white washed, inhabited almost entirely by paupers, 
The streets indeed swarm with beggars, who push into the houses, 
and in the name of the “blessed Virgin” and “for the love of 
God” ask alms of all they meet.” 

The account which the Doctor here gives of Caracas, differs very 
materially from that of many other Americans, who perhaps had 
better opportunities of becoming acquainted with its inhabitants, 
{t is thus apostrophized by a gentleman who resided there for seve. 
ral vears, in the letter from which I have already extracted the ac. 
count of Dr. Macaulay’s arrival at La Guavra. “Unhappy city! 
neither the soft and conciliating manners of thy citizens, nor thy 
hospitality to strangers, nor thy rivalship of the soft musick of 
Italy, nor the beauty of thy females, nor the Heaven-breathing 
fragrance of thy climate, could save the wretched remnant of thy 
population, from the murderous sword of thy inexorably cruel 
conquerors:”---In 1812 a great part of the city was destroyed by 
an earthquake, and shortly after, it was entered by those atroci- 
ous, military scoundrels .Morillo and Moe; to whose deeds of 
desolation and carnage, the allusion is made in the above extract, 
The Doctor thus proceeds with his journal: 

“Leaving Caracas, and travelling towards Vittoria, the road 
passes fora distance of three leagues through a valley between 
two ridges of mountains. Near the city, this valley is abouta 
mile anda half wide, but as it proceeds it becomes more and 
more narrow, while the mountains gradually decline to a level 
plain. <A brook runs through this valley to Caracas, which is cros- 
sed in the last two leagues, not less than forty or fifty times—it 
empties itself into the Sea to the Eastward, on the side of Bar- 
celona. The soil of the valley appears to be very fertile, the 
cane and corn growing spontaneously and in great luxuriance— 
these are cut in their green state, for the horses and mules.. At 
the distance of three or four miles from the foot of this first ridge, 
you begin to ascend what may be called the second ridge of moun- 
tains, running parallel to the Sea. The distance to the top is 
about four miles, and the ascent gradual, but the road is extreme- 
ty rough, as in many places the torrents have no other outlet, 
The road continues along the ridge of the mountain, and com 
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mands generally an extensive view. ‘The mountains appear to be 
heaped together without any general relation, some running trans- 
versely and others parallel to the sea—they are generally desti- 
tute of any other covering than a long grass. From the top of 
this second ridge, (counting that between La Guayra and Caracas 
as the first parallel,) the distance is about eleven miles to the vil- 
lage of St. Pedro, which is situated in the valley, at the foot of the 
third parallel ridge---here is also another small stream running 
eastwardly, which probably enters the sea at the same mouth with 
the waters of Caracas. The whole road is more rough and irregu- 
lar than steep; and at a little expense it might be made much bet- 
ter than any mountain road in the United States. The soil is a 
mixture of clay and loam. 

“After ascending the mountain, three leagues from Caracas, a 
few plantations may be seen scattered here and there in the wal- 
lies, upon the sides of the mountains. Along the road, at a short 
distance from each other, houses are to be found for the accommo- 
dation of the muleteers. Six miles from Caracas, is a village 
called Antemano, containing twenty or thirty miserable clay huts, 
thatched with straw, and inhabited by a mixed breed. Here 1 
saw acase of the Goitre in a woman, who told me that the dis- 
ease was not unfrequent. St. Pedro, twenty four miles fron 
Caracas, is a village of the same description, and containing the 
same motley breed of inhabitants. It has a church, in a ruinous 
state, which, as in all the villages, is the most conspicuous build- 
ing. The valley of St. Pedro is narrow, but contains many farms 
of Cane, Cocoa, &c. Leaving this village, the road crosses a 
small river, and begins to ascend a steep mountain about five 
miles in height. This may be called the third parallel ridge-- 
thence it passes along the connected ridges of the transverse 
mountains, and descends, at the distance of thirteen miles fur- 
ther, to the river Toney. This is one of the principal rivers in 
that part of the province, and along its banks are many fine 
estates of Coffee, Cocoa, Cane, and Corn. As far as my view 
extended, the valley was covered with Cane. Between St, Pe- 
dro and the Toney, there is a much greater quantity of under- 
growth in the mountains, than between the former and Caracas. 
{n many parts of the valley are large trees, thickly covered with 


tereening vine, resembling the bean. The road after crossing 
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and recrossing the Toney in many places, passes along its mar. 
gin for two leagues, until it reaches another village of thirty or 
forty houses, which is better built than the others, having some of 
its houses white washed on the outside. Here the valley is three 
or four hundred yards wide, and covered with Cane and Corn, 
along the whole course of the river. At this place the road leaves 
the Toney, and passes over a plain to Vittoria, two leagues fur. 
ther,---this plain is covered with fields of Cane, Corn, Rice, Cof. 
fee and Cocoa, and, I was told, Wheat; but the latter cannot be 
in abundance, as the greater part of the flour used here is brought 
from Caracas on mules. ‘The soil here is remarkably rich, being 
covered, wherever it is not cultivated, with luxuriant weeds and 
vines. Near Vittoria, on both sidés of the road, straw cottages 
are to be seen, whose rude and simple structure, and the tawny 
complexion of their inhabitants, bring forcibly to the mind the 
idea of the Aborigines. A fanega of this rich land (900 yards 
square) | was told, might be purchased for two hundred dollars; 
from which it is easy to concieve the neglected state of agricul 
ture, in acountry where corn is sometimes ten dollars the bushel, 
and fiour thirty dollars a barrel. 

“Vittoria is a village coutaining 14 or 1500 mud houses; some 
of which are as neat and handsome in appearance, as many that 
are to be found in the capital, and others thatched with straw and 
miserably poor. The streets, which cross each other at right an- 
gles, are regular and wide. It contains, perhaps, about four 
thousand inhabitants, principally a mixed breed of Mulattoes, 
Indians, and Whites. ‘The valley of Vittoria extends for a con- 
siderable distance to the westward—-passing Valencia, St. Car- 
los, Carrora, &c. It is from this valley that the corn, coffee, in- 
digo, cocoa, &c. with which Caracas is supplied, chiefly come. 
From here also the cattle are sent to the capital---these are large 
and sleek, but lank from the fatigue of travelling. In the course 
of two days, from Caracas to Vittoria, 1 met at least five hun- 
dred head of cattle; and am told that upwards of a thousand are 
sent weekly to the capital, where they are sold at fifteen or 
twenty dollars a head, according to their condition. The drivers 
are mounted on horses, and each one has the care of twenty or 
twenty-five cattle, and receives, for a journey of 70 or 80 leagues 
twelve dollars, besides his provision on the road. The mule- 
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teers with whom I travelled to Vittoria, came 20 leagues and re- 
turned for the small sum of three dollars ———The plain at Vitto- 
ria may be considered as the highest part of the valley—the 
waters at the eastern suburb flow into the Toney, and the sea at 
Barcelona, while those of the western flow into the lake of Va- 
lencia; two or three leagues from which you meet with the wa- 
ters that run into the Orinoco, 

“From Vittoria tothe Villa Cara is a distance of eight leagues 
The mountains here are very low, and are generally what they 
call Savannahs, having no other growth than grass. ‘The road 
along their base is very bad and miry, and, where it crosses 
their Spurs, is rough and rocky. Upon the top of one of these 
mountains, two leagues from Vittoria, we were caught in a tre- 
mendous storm of rain, thunder, and lightning, to which we were 
obliged to stand exposed for two hours. Villa Cara is situated 
in aplain, to the East of some small mountains. This plain was 
covered with grass and low weeds, and was ancle deep in water, 
The village is regularly built and contains about three hundred 
houses, and about 800 or 1000 souls. The houses are generally 
mud huts of miserable appearance—some however are tiled and 
white washed—the inhabitants are a motley and mixed set. From 
Vittoria to this place, are very few plantations to be seen. 

“From this last Village to Ortiz, a distance of twenty leagues, 
the road is tolerably good; being chiefly confined to the vallies; 
but few habitations are to be seen. Near St. Juan eight leagues 
from Villa Cara, some very remarkable rocks are to be seen, 
lifting themselves far above the tops of the mountains, out of 
which they grow, which are the only rocks I saw from Caracas 
to Calabozo; all the other hills and mountains being covered with 
grass or shrubs.— Ortiz is a small village of 200 mud huts all 
thatched with straw, except about four or five which are covered 
with tile. The inhabitants seem poor in the extreme. At Ortiz 
the mountains begin to lose their formidable appearance and to 
dwindle into mere hills, two leagues from which, we entered the 
plains. These are covered with grass, and plantain trees in great 
tumbers. Atevery four or five miles dsstance we passed streams 
of water, some of which were of considerable magnitude—one 
of these had been so increased by a late rain, that we were com- 
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pelled to halt from noon until midnight, and lay upon the ground 
exposed to the rain. This at least was my own case; but the mule. 
teer and acitizen of Calabozo whe were with me, and who had fore. 
seen the probability of such an event, had provided themselves with 
small hammocks which they swung between two trees—they 
stretching a cord above them, over which they spread their large 
cloaks, they were effectually secured from the weather, while ] 
was almost drowned in the rain. From Ortiz to Calabozo, the 
distance is twenty leagues--the road passing through plains, in 
which are to be seen only three or four huts, the habitations of 
those who take care of the cattle. On the more elevated plains 
the road is dry and good, while in those that are lower, the mules 
sink to the girth in mud and water. From December till April, 
however, every part of the road is dry. These plains are well 
stocked with game of every description; which, with the excep- 
tion of the deer, being never molested by the hunters, seemed to 
have no fear of man. In this climate, indeed, man seems to 
have lost his native fierceness in common with the other animals; 
the most ferocious species of which may be seen in harmless play 
with eaeh other. The climate is peculiarly favourable to popule- 

tion—the women marry young, and have many children; and so 
little does this seem to affect their constitutions, that mothers and 
daughters might be mistaken for sisters. It is remarkable, howe- 
ver, that they very soon lose their teeth—not one in ten, over the 
age of thirty years, having a tolerable set. There is no where 
be found, in the same population, a greater number of very oli 
persons, than in Calabozo, which may be ascribed to their temper 

ate manner of living; but these old people are universally troub- 
led with pains in the head. The people generally are very ignor 

ant; having scarcely an idea even of the geigraphy of their own 
country. It hasbeen the policy of the Spanish governnment te 
keep them in the utmost darkness; and they have been taught to 
believe Spain the first country in the world. Every thing whic 
is brought to them from abroad is thought te come from Spain. 
U ilinsiglined, unarmed and ignorant; their minds bent under 
the despotism of the government, without energy, without any 0! 
those lofty feelings which could render them formidable to am it- 
vader, they would fall an easy prey.” 

The Doctor had left La Guayra with only thirty dollars in hie 
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pocket, the whole amount of his wealth, and this the remains of 
a sum with which the friendly kindness of our consul had sup- 
lied him on his arrival. When he reached Calaboro, his stock 
was reduced to nine dollars—he knew no one; had not brought 
with him a single letter of introduction; and was yet but very im- 
perfectly acquainted with the language. What a situation for 
the exercise of all the fortitude of his enthusiastick character! He 
did not for a moment despond—he had not left his native country 
from motives of avarice; and he knew that he could render pro« 
fessional services equivalent to his support, until time should ma- 
ture his ultimate designs. In a few days, Providence brought to 
his acquaintance Don Jose Antonio Morales, one of the wealthiest 
and most estimable citizens of Calabozo, a man whose heart, (to 
use the language of Dr. Macaulay) would do honour to any coun- 
try. This gentleman opened his hospitable door to the Doctor, 
furnished him with a chamber in his house, and insisted upon his 
becoming a guest at his table. Thus comfortably fixed Doctor 
Macaulay lost no time in offering his professional aid to the ser- 
vice of the citizens; and such was his assiduous industry, and 
uncommon, good fortune, that, in the short period of one month 
from the time of his arrival, he was enabled to repay to his friend 
at La Guayra, the amount of his loan, and to remit to the United 
States, a considerable sum, for the generous purpose of aiding his 
younger brother, who was then at College, in the prosecution of 
his studies. His activity, both of mind and body, was unweari- 
ed: notwithstanding the immense labour of a practice which kept 
him constantly on his feet, and which would have demanded the 
undivided attention of ordinary men, Dr. Macaulay lost no op- 
portunity of making himself master of the moral and political 
situation of the people; and the observations, which are inter- 
spersed through that portion of his interesting journal, which has 
come into our possession, evince how well he succeeded. In a 
letter to his friend at La Guayra, he thus describes the village 
and its inhabitants: 

“- Calabozo contains four or five hundred houses, and be- 
tween two and three thousands inhabitants. It is situated on the 
Eastern bank of the Guaricum, what is here about sixty yards 
wide, and in the dry months, fordable for horses-—the whole 
country surrounding it is plain, and plentifully watered. Tt has 
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generally an elevation of from 25 to forty feet above the level of 
the river, is not cultivated, and serves only as a pasturage for cat. 
tle. This plain extends from beyond Barinas to the mouth of 
the Orinoco, four hundred miles distant.---The greater part of the 
inhabitants are a breed of Mulattoes (perhaps nineteen negroes 
and mulattoes to one White); the whites are generally very in. 
dolent, and fond of reposing in their hammocks. The richest of 
them, at home, dress in a shirt of coarse linen, often ragged, and 
a pair of large, loose, cotton drawers, which reach to the knee, 
leaving the legs and feet bare, and the shirt hanging loosely over 
the drawers. When they go abroad, they put on a fine shir, 
with lace ruffles, and other correspondent clothing, and carry, 
generally, a gold-headed cane. Their mede of living is plain 
and temperate---for breakfast a cake of corn meal, @ cocoanut 
shell of cocoa, a plate of fried meat, and cheese-~-at mid-day, 
soup, boiled meat and a plate of vegetables, which are here very 
scarce-after dinner some of them take cocoa, but this is not uni- 
versal--a little fried meat, cocoa, corn-bread and cheese consti- 
tute the supper. Before sitting down to meals, a bason of water 
is handed round, in which all wash their hands; and this is repeated 
when they rise from table-—all using the same water; as they eat 
altogether with their fingers, instead of knives and forks, this 
custom of washing is by no means unnecessary. After dinner 
they retire to their hammocks, and take their siesta. Both men 
and women smoke, at all times of the day. In some houses, af- 
ter meals, a negro stands in a corner of the room, and repeats 
aloud a long grace, or prayer, after which they give thanks to 
God and cross themselves. They are generally very temperate 
in the use of wine and spirit, which are to be found in very few 
houses; they use, instead of these, a fermented drink, composed 
of brown sugar and water called guarapo, or cocoa, of which 
they are very fond. They treat their servants with great kind- 
ness, especially the younger ones, whom they caress with as much 
affection, as they do their own children; and who are suffered te 
surround the table at meals, and receive pieces of meat and bread 
from the family——The method of preparing the corn for bread, 
is tedious and troublesome to the last degree—after soaking the 
corn in water, for many hours, they put it into a tub, and tread # 
with their feet; atter which they wash it, and with their fingers 
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separate the husk from the grain—it is now boiled until it be- 
comes soft, and then rubbed between two stones into a paste, and 
paked. The bread is rendered very white by this process. 

“The local concerns of each village, and the country immedi- 
ately surrounding it, are managed by the Cabildo, or Magistracy, 
who are vested with the power of life and death; but in money 
transactions, above a certain sum, there is an appeal to Caracas. 
The law suits are very tedious, and burdened with many writings. 
The revenue of the government is derived from an impost of 5 
pr. cent. upon all articles sold by one to another-—from the duties 
on imposts, and from the farming of Tobacco, which cannot be 
cultivated without a licence-———The church is supported by cer- 
tain tythes called decimos, which I do not understand; but which 
produces to the arch-bishop of Caracas, the enormous revenue of 
sity thousand dollars, per annum.”—— 

But, a village, containing only two or three thousand souls, 
and situated so many hundred miles in the interiour, was not a 
theatre to engage such a mind as Dr. Macaulay’s, long. He pant- 
ed for an opportunity of taking a part in the service of freedom 
and independence—the moment, therefore, that he had acquired 
a competent knowledge of the Spanish language, and sufficient 
pecuniary means for the prosecution of his purpose, he departed 
from Calabozo, and took the road to the city of St. Fé de Bo- 
gota. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE PORTICO. 


On the Inspiration of Poets. 


Permit me, Mr. Editor, to solicit your attention to a subject 
which demands a discussion from a more able pen than mine. It 
iscommonly said Poeta nascitur, non fit. Weare given to un- 
derstand that none but Poets hold intercourse with heaven—that 
their genius is etherealized and subtilized, that it must, ea neces- 
state rei, have descended from above. My object, Mr. Editor, 
is, in brief to show, that this proposition is downright nonsense, 
or, that it means nothing more than what may be predicated of 
any other of those inequalities that we discover im the mind of 
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man. Suffer me to begin by analyzing the term—what, for exam. 
ple, is meant by this heavenly bequest? It has indeed _been egy. 
tended that a Poet feels a sort of supernatural impulse upon hig 
mind—that he has golden visions such as could never have beep 
imparted by study, and by reflection—radiant moments that 
come and depart unsolicited, and these feelings are denominated 
visitations from Heaven. These feelings are thus gratuitously 
ascribed to Heaven, because we are incapable of accounting fo 
them from the operation of natural causes. These candidates for 
Heaven do wrong to stop here—they are bound on their.ow, 
principle not to introduce a Deity, unless on an occasion worthy 
of a Deity. They are bound to show that Heaven delights ix 
poetry and in nothing else, if they would claim the exclusive hp. 
nour of such celestial visitations for the Bard. In order to have 
made the principle available, they are bound to show much 
more than all this—that such Heaven-born Poetry is devoted to 
a much more noble purpose than to amuse a skittish fancy—they 
are bound to show not only that such Poetry is always adapted 
to the encouragement of virtue; but that it could not even by 
the Poet himself, be applied to any thing else. Now we know 
very well that some of the nobler Poetry such as we are told 
comes from Heaven direct, is often employed to the most licer- 
tious of all purposes—to prostrate the barriers of decency, tomake 
the heart a pander to lust. But it may be said, that this Heaven 
descended gift may be abused by its owner—I deny the fact, il 
Poetry is what its admirers represent it to be, something that is 
specially communicated from Heaven—something that distin- 
guishes its possessor from all the race of mortals, as an especial 
favourite of the upper regions. Unless this construction be adopt- 
ed, unless the champions of the Muse are prepared to go this des- 
perate length, unless they are disposed to assert that such Poetry 
must almost by mechanical force inculcate virtuous sentiments, 
unless they are prepared to maintain all this, they do, notwith- 
standing all their pompous professions say nothing. This 4s, to 
speak a plain and distinct phraseology, to contend for downright 
nonsense; for none of the warmest poetick sticklers for Heaven, 
have ever dared to occupy such untenable ground. These ce- 
testial champions, therefore, will be now prepared to lower the 
magnificence of their presumption a little, and to say that theydo 
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ON THE INSPIRATION OF POETS. 
not mean that the Poet is furnished with the assistance of Hea- 
ven, in this elevated ‘sense: it will be said that nothing more is 
meant than that Poets inherit a superiority of geuius to ordinary 
portals. Let us, if we-can, catch the point now in controversy; 
is it meant to be insinuated that a superiority of genius merely 
isa special gift of Heaven? If such is the meaning of the terms 
Poeta nascitur, non fit, it may be well to inquire in what respect 
the Poet differs from all other men endowed with a superiority 
of genius. I reply with entire confidence that there is not a 
shade of distinction. The painter who poursapon the canvass 
the glowing visions of his own mind, or who teaches the woods 
to move, or the streams to murmur by the magick of his pencil, 
the statuary who warms into life the marble block; in short every 
Artist, every man who excels in his own particular avocation, 
has indisputably a right to contest the celestial origin of the 
Poet. If this question is considered previously, it must un- 
doubtedly be admitted that all our talents are heavenly gifts; but 
surely not the Poet’s any more than those of any other man. 

Ido not, Mr. Editor, undertake to define genius, nor is it neces- 
sary for my present purpose: but let those who contend for the 
celestial origin of the Bard, frame a definition for themselves—let 
them place the quality that constitutes genius in what they will, 
in superiour delicacy of nerve, of sensibility, of fancy, or in 
what they please, and they will find that mutatis mutandis, it 
may be applied to the painter, to the musician, to the statuary, in 
short, toany other man as well as to the Poet. They will find 
that it requires the same quality, or the same combination of qual- 
ities to render a man preéminent and illustrious in any art, as it 
does to compose an excellent poem. Perhaps it may be asked, 
if it requires the same quality to render a man an excellent pain- 
teras it does an excellent Poet, that the Painter, by possessing 
it, would be enabled to write good poetry. This fact I deny, 
one man has from some accidental cause, a strong bias for the 
pencil, and another a strong bias for the pen, although they both 
inherit the same qualities. And it is just as proper for me to 
place the question in another point of view, that every man iti- 


/Aeriting the same qualities would possess the same character— 


that one would be no more exposed to temptation than another— 
that all inheriting this quality would he equally « apable of resist- 
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ing temptation;—in short, this argument assumes as its basis, tha 
all men endowed with the same feelings, are likewise endoweg 
with the same opportunities of improvement—the same 5 
desire of excelling—that they are moved by the same impulses, 
and have the same external advantages. I do believe Mr. Rditor, 
that my countrymen are prone to place too much reliance op 
the mouldy and worm eaten dogmas of antiquity—to take for 
literary gospel, what in fact has no foundation in truth, and what, 
when submitted to the torch of investigation, vanishes withoyt 
leaving a wreck behind. A. P, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mar or Inviana. Samuel Williams, Esquire, of Chillicothe, Ohio, has 
been for some time past engaged, in preparing a“‘Map of the State of In- 
diana, compiled from the publick surveys, and other authentick sources,” 
which is now nearly ready for publication. Mr Williams is the Chief Clerk 
in the office of the Survevor General of the United States, and has had, of 
course, free access to all the records and papers, necessary to assist him 
in the undertaking—he is a gentleman of very extensive attainments, and 
therefore well qualified to profit by the advantages within his reach. As 
this new State, however, is daily changing its aspect, Mr. Williams is desi- 
rous to keep pace, as far as possible, with its improvements, by adding to 
the delineations of his Map, the names and situations of such towns, vil- 
lages, &c. a8 may have been established, since the commencement of his 
work. And to this end, he “respectfully solicits the aid of such gentle- 


” to give him information of 


men as may be friendly to the undertaking, 
whatever may be worthy of note, “in the county or neighbourhood in 
which they may reside, or in any part of the State with which they may be 
acquainted.” ‘The Map is drawn on a scale of five miles to an inch, and 
will be 38 inches wide, by about 16 inches in length. In addition to the 
lines and boundaries, which are generally marked on Maps, it will exhibit 
much minute and local information, according to actual Survey, which can 
0 where else be obtained. From the talents and acquirements of Mr. Wil- 
liams, the publick may expect a valuable addition to the geographical his 
tory of our country. 





Evetin’s Ecevents or Gromerry. The Rev. John Allen, A. B. Profes- 
or of Mathematicks in the University of Maryland, has issued proposals for 
printing, dy subscription, “the six first Books of Euclid’s Elements of Ged- 
etry, and a system of Conick Sections, together with the substance of 
Newton’s Principles of Philosophy, as far as they relate to Astronomy and 
the s) stem of the World. Designed to bring the doctrine of Conick Sec- 
tions and those principles, within the campass of the course of Science, for 
the attainment of Degrees in Seminaries of Learning, &c.” 

No man can be better qualified than the Rev. Mr. Allen, (who has, him- 

', been a teacher of Mathematicks for upwards of thirty years,) for the 
‘ask which he hes undertaken. Without the preparatory knowledge, which 


‘8 here proposed to impart tothe student, the important discoveries of 


LM :] . . . . . : 
‘eWton, are wholly unintelligible; and the light which his unrivalled genius 


shed over the system of Natural Philosophy shines in vain, or irradiates only 
ie path of the learned few. for the want of this introduction to his Princi- 


pia. ~The work is now ready for the Press, and the author waits only for that 


indemnification, by publick patronage, without which it cannot be publish. 
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work, “neatly bound and lettered” will be received by Messrs. Cushing & 
Jewett, No. 6, North Howard Street, and by the author No. 50, North Frede. 
rick Street, Baltimore. 


Eastsaurn & Co. New York, have issued a Prospectus for printing, by 
subscription, “Limited editions of scarce books, in the various branches of 
literature, from the Sixteenth Century down to the present time.” They 
propose to embrace in their plan, “The entire works of the great States. 
men, Philosophers, Political Economists, Historians, Metaphysicians, Mp. 
ralists, Criticks, and Divines, in English literature, together with trans. 
tions of some of the most approved French writers in the same branches”~ 
as well as every thing connected with the early history of the United State 
The complaints, which are daily heard from literary men, of the difficulty 
of procuring some of the most valuable European productions, clearly 
evince the great utility of such an undertaking as the present. But, besides 
the difficulty, which arises from the scarcity of these works, in the shops of 
our Booksellers, there is another, in the price of English editions, which 
places them wholly out of the reach of the great majority of those persons, 
who would be most desirous of possessing them; for, unfortunately, those 
who engage most ardently in literary pursuits, are those who are least able 
to bear the heavy demands which are thus made upon the purse. This pla 
of the publishers, therefore, by which almost every scholar will be enabled, 
at a smal] annual expense, to supply his library with all that is rare and use- 
ful, not only deserves publick encouragement, but publick gratitude. Such 
a design could only have originated in the most disinterested and lider! 
spirit—for, as it is intended to publish no more copies of any work than 
are actually subscribed for, the hope of profit, could never have entered 
into their motives. Every scholar, and every man of taste, must earnestly 
hope, that the publishers may meet with sufficient encouragement, to ensur 
the accomplishment of their commendable design. 





Eastaunn & Co. have just publislied “France. By Lady Morgan,” i! 
two Volumes, 12mo. a work, in which much amusement, is happily mingled 
with much useful information, on a great variety of interesting topicks. 





Mosres Tuomas, Philadelphia, has also published the same work in one 
Volume, Octavo, with the addition of an English translation of the Frenc’ 
words and phrases 





Kink & Mencien, New York, have just published, “Sketches of Lowe 
Canada, Historical and Descriptive; with the author's recollections of the Sa, 
and .Ispect; the morals, Habits, and Religious Institutions, of that Isolated 
Country; during a Tour to Quebec, in the month of July, 1817. By Joseph 
Sansom, Esq. sMember of the American Philosophical Society, author of Letter 
from Europe &c.” \t was the anthor’s first intention to have given a title to 
his book, that would have been much more appropriate, namely “a simp 
Narrative of a Journey”—but “amidst the Libraries of New York, it ¥® 
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decided, in a Literary circle, at Dr. Hosack’s that the scope of the Work de- 
manded a more elaborate designation;”’ and to the flattering decision of “a 
Literary circle, at Dr. Hosack’s,” the publick are indebted for the promising 
title it now bears. The authorisa “Member of the American Philosophical 
Society” —O, si aque omnes meriti sint socii! what a Society of Philosophers 
they must be! 





£.& E. Hosrorn, Albany, have just printed for the author, “Byery man 
his own teacher; or Lancaster’s Theory of Education, practically displayed; be- 
ing an Introduction to Arithmetic, written in thirteen parts. To which are an- 
nered thirty-two cards of Lessons, to be suspended in the school-room conformably 
tothe Lancaster Plan. The whole is calculated for the use of families destitute 
of aschool, for school-masters, and for the amusement of private gentlemen. By 
John Preston”’ A large Octavo of 518 pages. This, as its title imports, is 
an easy introduction to a knowledge of the use of figures, well calculated 
for the purposes for which the author designed it. Prefixed to the “cards 
of Lessons” or examples of his mode of instruction, are “observations” ad- 
dressed to teachers, on the subject of discipline, which it would be well for 
every pedagogue to read, and remember—they contain advice on the mode of 
governing a school, which, though dressed in a plain and homely garb, car 
ries with it the sanction of truth and nature 
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Original Poetry—For the Portico. 


On secing a picture of Newstead Park, belonging to « seat, late the pie. 
perty of the Rt. Hon. Lord Byron, since sold by his Lordship, 


BY A LADY OF BOSTON. 


From scenes like these, that far and wide, 

Rise, and expand in sylvan pride, 

When fickle man might find in range 

From hill to vale, congenial change 

From scenes, whose very hues impart 

Good and gay cheerfulness of heart. 

Could e’er their reckless owner roam, 

With guilt and gloom to find a home 

To wander, like the exil’d ghost, 

From heavenly fields forever lost. 

Doom’d with Elysium still in view, 

1 eee His wayward rovings to pursue, 

, thet Where tosses doubt’s tumultuous sea, 

eg Thy shattered wreck, depravity! 
Degenerate Gordon, not like thee 

Have prov’d thy nobler ancestry. 

Nor rambling taste, nor thirst of gain 

From them had wrung their lov’d domain. 

Nougl:t lur’d them from their native hall, 

But fatal honour’s sternest call; 

Their only signal to depart 

The beating of a loyal heart, 

That, where Culloden’s crimson’d bed 

Heaved with the dying and the dead 

Followed its guiding beams afar, 

Till set in blood the Stuart Star. 

When heaven and earth conspir’d to sign 

The ruin of that Royal line. 
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Son of the Muse—celestial guide! 
Wont to inspire far purer pride— 

Son of the muse! had gold the power 
To win from thee thy classick bower! 
Of Byron should it e’er be told 

His birthright barter’d was for gold! 

Alas! for thou hast sold yet more 
Than fragile dome or earth-born store; 
And virtue mourns in early day 
A brighter birthright cast away: 

What time delirious passion’s bow] 
Dissolv’d thy priceless pearl, the soul!* 
0 crown’d by heaven with youth and health, 
And mental hoards and worldly wealth, 
Vain the best patrimony’s aid: 

Thy debt on high has ne’er been paid. 
Thy means perverted from the aim 
That had discharged the loftiest claim, 
Guilt’s lawless traffick lost, for thee 
The treasures of futurity. 

Yet, might it be—thyself—thy song 
Are causelessly accused of wrong: 
That tell-tale Fame, tho’ still believ’d 
Has still as constantly deceiv’d:— 
And thy free soul, unleagu’d with ill 
Retains its guardian angel still; 

Who when temptations fiends assail’d 
Has wrestled for thee, and prevail’d, 

If so, the burning blush suffuse, 

The bitterest tear bedim the muse; 

To find it false were cause to rue, 
Unequall’d,—save to find it true. 

Yet must the mind misgive thy lot, 
That lingers on this pictur’d spot, 
Gazes its many beauties o’er 
And still returns to number more; 
Musing what bliss ‘twere here to find 
A solace for the wearied mind. 


_—_—_— 


* The pearl of the soul may be melted away. Moonr 
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When long sustain’d the various parts 
Of public trust, in arms or arts, 

Blessing or blest, how fitly here, 

Might pause from toil a British Peer! 

Be welcom’d by the well known shade 
Where many a truant prank he play’d 
And taste the fruit, and pluck the flower, 
Creations of his earlier hour. 

From courts and camps, in groves like those 
Thy hero, Blenheim, found repose: 

To breathe the calm that such inspire, 
Would awful Chatham’s self retire, 
And sacred ever be the shade 

Where, matchless Burke! thy form was laid, 
When pond’ring all thy country’s woes, 
The genius of prescience rose 

And spread such visions to thy sight 
As check’d the spirit’s hastening flight 
And stopp’d of age the coming night;: 
Bidding, as erst in Ajalon, 

The mental sun not yet go down. 

Beside that bright and tranquil stream, 
How pleasant to recline and dream! 
List’ning the while its gentle sound 
Not even Fairy ear might wound, 

Nor passing zephyr dare molest 

The sacred quiet of its breast, 

In gay translucency complete, 

Yet mild as bright—Oh emblem meet! 

The very heaven assign’d the just 

That haunt of beatific trust 

Where no defilement enters e’er, 

Seems scarce more fair, more calm, more clear. 

Byron! from this and couldst' thou pass? 
Perchance because its faithful glass 
To thy inquiring glance has shown 
Features the contrast of its own. 

For other images might find 
Access to that distemper’d mind, 
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The dark wave, lashing ‘gainst the shore, 
The wild cascade’s eternal roar 
What scorns, or what maintains control 
Suits the stern habit of thy soul. 
Where opes yon vista to disclose 
Deep blushing how th’ horizon glows 
*T were sweet to watch the sun descend 
Like patriarch, or like patriot’s end, 
The radiance of whose parting light 
Gleams far athwart the grave’s long night, 
And glances to that distant shore, 
Where suns arise and set no more. | 
Or where that hill’s serener brow % 
O’erlooks the bustling world below, 
Wait till that glorious orb arise 
And ride along the nether skies. 
A warriour, awful to assail 
With fiery lance, and golden mail, 
Who, while his own impassive form 
Derides of earth and heaven the storm, 
Has ireful shafts, so swift, so sure, 
That mortal strength can ne’er endure; 
When that, in vengeance like a God, 
O’er scorching realms he proudly trod, 





But oftener, when he glads the view, 
Like as a God in bounty too: 
Pouring his flood of life and light 
Q’er teeming plains and mountains bright 
Painting each flower with colours gay, 
Darting the diamond’s sparkling ray, 
And making earth her stores unfold 
Of ruddy fruit and waving gold. 
The holiest heart was e’er bestow’d 
Might hail him on his heavenly road, 
And pardon that the pagan knee 
Had bent in fond idolatry. 

Sweet scene, farewell! Altho’ these eves iz 
Behold thee but thro’ mimic dves 
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Tho’ ne’er my steps may wander o’er 
To ancient Albion’s distant shore 
Yet for this semblance, shall my heart 
Long bless the imitative art. 
But thou, whose meed it was to know 
The substance of this shadowy show, 
At will to visit such a shrine 
With the high consciousness ’twas thine, 
: Coulds’t thou—whate’er the Syren’s call,— 
From such an Eden fly—self driven, 
Its social bowers, its festive hall, 
Pay Its lawns, its waters, woods,—its all 
“Oh how couldst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven!” 





Festerday, Today, and Tomorrow. 
BY THE SAME. 


On Hallow eve, as late I lay, 
While vagrant Fancy chose to stray, 
: She met the sisters three; 
‘| a Who realize the tales of yore, 
a 7 is Of fabled Fates in ancient lore, 
ees And hold within their stern decree 
What was, what is, and what will be. 
But theirs was fictitious power, 
The idol of an augur’s hour 
Mythology’s fantastick scheme 
The pagan’s pageant poet’s dream. 
Far different power to those is given 
Whom late I met on Hallow even 
On whom depends, in very truth 
All vice or virtue, joy or ruth, 
That man can e’er befall. 
All of those scenes that Life we call 
All that makes death invite, 
All that in Heaven can hope enthral), 
Or Hell affright withal. 
The eldest was of pensive air 
Of sable eyes and jetty hair 
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And dark brows, darker ting’d with care, 
That neither joy nor hope could share. 
And, to the world she seem’d to quit 
With ever swift retiring feet, 

Small notice could she spare. 

Yet, now and then a glance she sent, 
To mark the steps, which way they bent 

Of her young sister, call’d Today. 

But as those steps would constant stray 
And reckless take the downward path, 
Then, “more in sorrow than in wrath” 

She turn’d her head away. 

Slow she receded from my sight, 

To distant domes of shadowy night 

To reach the spot, where shrouded stood 
Her family “beyond the flood;” 

Nor, to my asking voice, or eye, 

Or look’d regard, or deign’d reply; 

But still, that sainted form and mien, 
Solemn, tho’ mild, tho’ sad serene, 
Seem’d an imbodied voice to say, 
Mortals, my name is Vesterday. 

The second of the kindred race 
Received from Heaven a livelier grace; 

With health’s own rose her cheek was dyed, 

Large was her hazel eye 
And graceful activeness supplied, 

The place of majesty. 

But truly active though she seemed 

What were her aims no soul could guess; 
For still, in Wisdom’s view ’twas deemed, 

But busy idleness. 

In careless guise she roam’d around 

And pick’d her pebbles from the ground, 
And when obtain’d the worthless store 
She flune them by, and gather’d more, 
And all her actions and her thought 
Life’s sunny surface only sought. 
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Nor ever search’d the secret springs 

That move beneath the face of things; 

Tho’ latent pearls beneath the sand, 

Awaited but her searching hand, 

And sleeping diamonds seem’d to say 

“Give us the sun’s awak’ning ray.” 

Thus careless tho’ she seem’d, yet near 

Methought I trac’d the frequent tear, 

And that she noted not the care 

And sorrows of the elder Fair, 

Was not that, captious or severe, 

She ceas’d to deem that sister dear, 

But that her fond and eager sight 
Which else its glance had backward turn’d 

And taught it there to rest, 

Fever’d with extacy now burn’d, 

And darted onward all its light 

Where, seeming just from Ida’s height 

As Hebe young, as Venus bright, 

Tomorrow stood confest. 

‘Twas in a vista, through the shade 

Of whose green arch the sunbeams play’d 

That fairest form that e’er was seen 

Was sporting on the dewy green. 

Peeping each mazy walk between, 

And often, wilfully would screen 

That dazzling hair, and angel mien 

Amid the boughs that intervene. 

Those amber ringlets, far behind 

Wav’d in the sportive western wind, 

And ever, mid the green leaves seen, 

Sparkled like fairy light between, 

But with her mantle’s hues so fair 

What tints of nature can compare? 

Nought half so various or so gay 

Could skies, or earth, or seas display, 

‘Twas April’s once, so poets say, 

But Proteus stole the robe for May 

And Iris ting’d it with her ray. 
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And Hope had borrow’d from the skies 

The colours for those azure eyes, 

Whose temper’d radiance, soften’d dyes, 
Allur’d but not fatigu’d the sight, 
And seem’d a sunny orb to view 
Wreath’d by a cloud of fairest blue, 

That swam in liquid light. 

0 matchless maid, forever hail - 

Forever thus, thy power prevail. 

Each former inspiration o’er, 

On other forms I gaze no more. 

Nor wonder that the world agree 

To slight thy sisters, worship thee. 

For sure without thy pitying power, 

Man’s first would be his final hour, 

Who but his fetter’d life would free, 

But for the blessed hope of thee! 

If clouds the present scene o’ercast, 

Or viewing mourn the buried past, 

The picture shown by thee appears 

Of endless joys, of endless years. 

Thou bath’st the Christian’s aching eye 

With dews from a celestial sky 

And calm’st the poet’s troubled mind, 

Whispering “the world will yet be kind.” 

Before the indignant patriot’s soul 

Visions of civic glory roll, 

When ransom’d realms shall give to fame, 

His laurell’d bust, his prean’d name! 
Fiirest and best! accept the song! 

To thee my lays—myself belong: 

All former thoughts I bid to flee, 

And consecrate my love to thee, 

Ailformer cherish’d loves depart, 

hou, only thou, shalt rule my heart. 


—_—__ 


To Ida. 


I leave thee, Ida, and—forever! 
O may’st thou meet a fonder heart 
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I leave thee Ida! but O never 
The memory of that hour’! depart, 
When first this bursting pulse of mine, 
In silent transport, sprung to meet 
Each throb that shook that form of thine 
With rapture’s quick—decoying beat, 
When shrouded by the vapoury eve,— 
I clasped thee to my lonely breast, 
And felt thine ardent bosom heave; 
And whisperd—“now indeed I’m blest.” 
I leave thee Ida!—take my blessing— 
But leave thee with an aching heart: 
When other arms thy form are pressing 
Thou’lt hear my spirit sigh, “we part!” 
For Reason tells me I must leave thee, 
To smile away thy soul in bliss; 
She bids me too, forbear to grieve thee, 
So newly waked with transport’s kiss. 
O! thou wast made to kindle love 
To feel it too—and when thine hour 
Of retribution comes. thou’lt prove 
That madd’ning passion’s maddest power. 
Then Ida thou wilt think on me, 
And wish, perhaps with spirit brokea, 
That 1 had never sighed for thee, 
Or never, this deep farewell spoken. 
Farewell then, Ida—one short week 
Hath proved thy truth and constancy, 
And wrung my heart, and bid it seek 
For one whe least resembles thee. 
And now, I leave thee—so farewell! 
I go where brighter skies are burning; 
I go where truer hearts may dwell; 
I go—from whence there’s no returning. i. > 


——_— 





To 
Tis true, I have not known thee long, 


Yet I have worshipped, blamed, and loved thee; 
Thou wert so like a thing of song, 
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That I have dreamt of, fervent, young, 


And changing, as the thoughts that moved thee. 


Yet I have dwelt upon thine eye 
So full, so clear, so mild and blue, 
Till I have seen another sky 
Come down with its dissolving dye, 
And drop with heaven, and light, and dew. 
At night I’ve prayed till I have wept, 
To think what sorrows might beset thee; 
While visions to my bosom crept. 
Till I forgot to breathe—and slept: 
But even in sleep could not forget thee! 
Again would come that soft, blue eye, 
Melting again in light and love; 
Again thy cheek would change its dye, 
My soul would leave my lip, and I 
Would wander in my dreams above. 
Then, heart to heart, I’d meet thee, where 
A pure transparent heaven was swelling; 
I'd feel the floating of thy hair 
Upon my breast, and kneel in prayer 
With thee—with thee, in thy blue dwelling. 
But then—O, we should never wake 
When dreams like these sing to our heart 
The charm that binds their wing—and take 
Such long—long farewels when they part. 
Bright hope farewell!—no hour is near 
When I may pour my thoughts to thee. 
Should be my sole enchantment, dear, 
Yet thou shalt never know it here. 
But some fresh day, some summer year— 
In yon blue heaven we'll both appear, 
Just like my dreams—as pure—as free. 


Sept. 21st. 


——— 


Song—The Butterfly God. 


There’s asad little rogue, with a butterfly wing, 
With sunshiny curls and a clear round eye, 
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With an unseen bow and a silent string, 
And a tulip-robe like a fairy sky. 
A red-wreath on his brow he wears, 
And a quiver of flame tipped darts: 
A goblet of light he bears, 
Tis sunshine distilled from hearts! 


That bright little boy! he’s a tyrant indeed; 
For his coolest tears are a dew of fire, 
He comes like the wind, or the thoughts that speed 
From heart to heart, when they breathe desire. 
His voice is the sighing of song; 
His step is the tripping of dance; 
And the pulse that is full and strong, 
Grows faint in the light of his glance. 


Would you know how to prison for age that boy? 
To make his young god-ship forever your own? 
Go fetter his limbs with the garland of joy, 
The flesh plucked rose, and the loosen’d zone. 
Then, his goblet of frothy light 
Shall never more madden our heart— 
His chaplet shall bud day and night-- 
And he'll never,—O never, depart. a 


+e 


To E. M. P. 


O wilt thou remember that eve when we strayed 

Ina moonlight, as pure as the thought of our hearts: 
How softly we stepped! as if each were afraid 

To disturb the bright drop that our lashes would shade, 
While the sound of our voices in murmurs decayed, 

Like an echo that over the water departs? 


Then the willow-tree stood with tresses as bright, 
As airy and high as a warriour-feather; 

Now bending in shade, and now stooping in light, 
As we wander’d abroad by the moon together. 


That willow was dark, while the breezes were still, 
But brighten’d whenever they over it played: 
So the broad moving stream, and the slow, glossy rill 


—————————————— 
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Go silent and dark in their channels, until 
They are ruffled to lignt. So our pulses are still 
Tul we move in some path that convulsion hath made 


The willow and water are emblems of life— 
We darken in peace, but we brighten in strife. J. 
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DELPHIAN AMUSEMENTS. 


Solomon Fitz Quizz has the honour to present the following Impromptus 
achieved with incredible labour and exercise of brains, 


On Impromptu makers generally. 


How hard does Decius spend his time, 
To bring but two poor words in rhyme! 
Now see Impromptu void of fable, 

‘Tis Decius at a dinner table: 
Impromptu flies the flesh and fish, 
Impromptu vanishes each dish; 

His muse, amid a scene so murky, 

Sits smiling on a roasted turkey. 


Epitaph on a human nondescript. 


Here lie two legs that oft have walk’d 
Here lie two lips that oft have talk’d, 
Here lie two eyes that oft would wink, 
Two nostrils that have smelt a 
: Another on a Glutton. 

Could thy teeth speak they’d thank thee o’er and oer: 
hade, They know a rest they never felt before. 
| On a Miser. 
This here is real death, or I’ma ninny, 
This hand no longer grapples at a guinea. 





On a Toper. 
Does no one grieve that thou art dead and dumb: 
Here stands one mourner, ’tis this glass of rum. 
On a Doctor. 
Hoot! Dr. what is this mistake I see? 
Death meant to take thy Patient sure, not thee’ 
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On a Lawyer. 
Yes, thou art dead at last, and stiff, and cold, 
One truth has been, but this thy grave-stone told. 
On the Owner of a large estate. 
What pity that thy corpse so small is found! 
It should have stretch’d five hundred acres round. ! 
On a Cheat. 
Ashes to ashes, tho’ we now resign, 
His loss, O death! will grieve no eye but thine! 
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On a Virtuous Man. 
Go blessed Saint, thy dust that moulders here, 
Shows earth unworthy of a Saint so dear! 

On a Rose springing from an Infant’s Grave. 
Spread beauteous blossom, ’tis thine hour to blow, 
Thou emblem of the dust that lies below. 

On the Grave of an Honest Man. | 
The tall rank grass that overtops thy head, : 
Bows to the gale in homage to the dead. 
And Nature shows her reverence to the just, 
With sweetest flowers she decks thy slumbering dust. , 





——_ b 

, V 

Gratitude unmanly. p 

To be grateful some think is a poof of great worth, , 


Because dogs are grateful and true and so forth; 
But what man would be bound by so beastly a clog, 
For who but a puppy would act like a dog? 0. 0 





